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BOSTON FORCES IN 
INAUGURAL UNDER 
KOUSSEVITZKY 


Premiere of Conductor’s 
Passacaglia and Borodin 
Symphony Are Features of 
First Concert 


High Standards Upheld 


Voluntary Contributors Are 
Organized by Trustees. to 
Cover Deficits — E. A. Taft 
Heads Permanent Group of 
“Friends” 


ROSTON, Oct. 20.—The fifty-fourth 
season of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
luctor, was happily inaugurated in Sym- 
phony Hall with the pair of concerts on 
Oct. 12-13. Before discussing the pro 
gram, we should recognize the new plan 
ipon which this famous organization 
will, in the future, be operated. In com 
mon with most symphony orchestras, the 
Bostonians have faced the inevitable def- 
icit at the close of the season. Last 
year 697 persons came forward with 
contributions which practically covered 
the deficit. In recognition of the tre- 
mendous service which these contrib- 
utors render, the trustees now propose 
to sponsor an informal organization to 
be known as the Friends of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra which will be 
headed by Edward A. Taft, a trustee. 
This new group will comprise all 
patrons of the orchestra who feel in- 
clined to make voluntary contributions 
toward expenses, exclusive of their reg- 
ular subscriptions. Inasmuch as the 
rchestra has friends in New York, Bal- 
timore, Providence and other cities 
where it makes from one to three ap- 
pearances during the season, subscribers 
in those cities as well as in Boston are 
invited to become members of this auxil- 


(Continued on page 6) 





Arthur Judson Resigns as Manager of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra 

As MusicaL AMERICA went to press, 
announcement was made in Philadel- 
phia that Arthur Judson has resigned 
as manager of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and that the resignation has been 
accepted at a meeting of the board of 
directors. The resignation will take 
effect on June 1, 1935. Mr. Judson has 
been manager of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra since 1915. The resignation 
was reported unofficially as due to dis- 
agreements over policies of the orches- 
tra, including this season’s opera ven- 
ture, radio contracts and the question of 
more power for the musical director, 
Leopold Stokowski. In Philadelphia it 
was said that Mr. Judson’s successor 
might be Esther E. Lape, assistant to 
the president of the Orchestra Associa- 
tion, Curtis Bok. 


_"Poeenenreneenny cere eovenvananaatenasonnnene eine 
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Wide World 

Foregathered at the Philadelphia Orchestra's Performance of Tristan und Isolde Are, Left 

to Right, Curtis Bok, President of the Orchestra Association; Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and Fritz Reiner, Conductor of the Opera 





Notables at Philadelphia Opera | 








CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
OPENS NEW SERIES 


Stock Applauded in First Pro- 
gram—Financial State- 
ment Given 


Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—Frederick Stock 
faced a capacity audience increased by 
new subscribers, at the opening of his 
thirtieth season as conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony on Oct. 18. For the 
opening program Mr. Stock success- 
fully combined the serious and the en- 





tertaining : 
SS SY eer re Bach 
Symphony No. 5, C Minor...... Beethoven 


Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1, Op. 11. .Enesco 
Moto Perpetuo, Op. I11.......... Paginini 
(Orchestrated by Stock) 

Suite from L’Oiseau de Feu... . Stravinsky 


The Bach Suite was set forth with 
the utmost care and affection. Special 
credit goes to Mr. Benge for his playing 
of the high trumpet parts. Mr. Stock’s 

(Continued on page 4) 


DAMROSCH TO HEAD . 
EMERGENCY DRIVE 


$400,000 Fund Sought to Help 
Needy Musicians—Com- 
mittees Organized 


With Mrs. Vincent Astor presiding, 
a group of music lovers and public spir 
ited citizens met at Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch’s home on Oct. 17, and, after care- 
ful consideration, it was decided to 
launch a campaign to raise $400,000 for 
the Musicians’ Emergency Fund by 
public subscription. The meeting, which 
was called at the invitation of Mrs. 
Astor, was attended by a large number 
of representative men and women iden- 
tified with the musical, philanthropic 
and cultural life of New York City. The 
speakers, besides Mrs. Astor and Dr. 
Damrosch, were Paul D. Cravath, 
David Sarnoff, Dr. John Erskine, Mme 

(Continued on page 17) 


TRISTAN LAUNCHES 
PHILADELPHIA’S 
OPERA LIST 


Full Score Presented Under 
Orchestra Auspices—Reverent 
Throngs Greet Wagner in 
Modern Staging 





New Laurels for Reiner 


Cast, Including Dannenberg, 
Grahl, Huehn, Senderovna, 
and List, United with Sym- 
phonic Forces in Superb 
Ensemble 


By W. R. Murpnuy 
HILADELPHIA, Oct. 23.—Wagner, 


the arch innovator, was the subject of 
innovation as the Philadelphia Orchestra 
swung into its pioneering enterprise of 
operatic production. Over a protracted 
week-end—Friday afternoon, Saturday 
night and this evening—was consum- 
mated the Orchestra Association's am- 
bitious project of renovating and mod- 
ernizing, of bringing to the field new 
ideas, new methods, to replace outmoded 
formulas that had crystallized from pro- 
cedure useful and efficient and even sig- 
nificant in their day, but which, that 
vital day past, had hardened into tradi- 
tions. Replacing them and controlling 
them, were all the expedients of modern 
thinking, and of modern mechanism. 
They were of the genus, if not neces- 
sarily of the species, of what Wagner 
himself would have done had he been 
a contemporary regisseur—they were of 
a piece with what he did, when oppor 
tunity offered at Bayreuth. He scrapped 
the lyrico-theatric conventions of his 
immediate and remote past and brought 
forth: not only a new art form, the 
music-drama, in his scores, but also a 
new concept of stagecraft, exigently de- 
manding, beyond the inventive scope 
of the seventies, in its scenic require- 
ments. 


Conducted by Fritz Reiner, staged 
by Dr. Herbert Graf. and designed 
by Donald Ocenslager. the produc- 
tion had the following cast: Marea 


(Continued on page 5) 





Paris Opéra Announces Novelties for 
Coming Season 


Paris, Oct. 15.—Jacques Rouché. 
director of the Opéra, has announced 
the following novelties for the coming 
season: The Merchant of Venice, text 
after Shakespeare bv Zamacois. music 
by Reynaldo Hahn: Oedine, by Enesco; 
La Samaritaine, text by Rostand, music 
by Max d’Olonne. and Le Rouet d’Ar- 
mor by Piriou. There will also be re- 
vivals of The Magic Flute by Mozart, 
Armide by Gluck, L’Etranger by d’Indy. 
Grisélidis by Massenet, L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges by Ravel. Padmavati by 
Roussel and Salade by Milhaud. 
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American Opera, Giannini’s Lucedia,” 
Has Successful Premiere in Munich 


(By Cable to Musicat AMERICA) 
UNICH, Oct. 21—An American 
opera, Vittorio Giannini’s Luce- 
dia, is today the subject of wide dis- 
cussion in Munich, the aftermath of its 
world premiere last night at the Na- 
tional Theatre, where Wagner’s Tristan 
und Isolde and Die Meistersinger were 
first performed. Young Mr. Giannini 
is a brother of Dusolina Giannini, the 
idolized soprano, and like his sister is 
commonly regarded here as an Italian, 
though they are natives of Philadelphia 
and American-trained. Miss Giannini 
was present last night to hear the music 
of her brother’s first opera and to see 
him called before the curtain more than 
a score of times, both alone and with 
conductor and the principals of the cast. 
The distinguished audience also includ- 
ed the American and the Italian con- 
suls. Though it would be too much to 
say that critical opinion was unanimous 
in recognizing the worth of Lucedia, 
there was no questioning the warmth 
of the ovation accorded the composer 
at the close of a performance lasting 
nearly three hours. 


Abundance of Melody 


Lucedia proved to be an opera of 
abundant and strongly emphasized mel- 
ody. In its basic character, this melody 
suggests the Italian ancestry of the com- 
poser, though the technique with which 
it is expressed is that of an eclectic who 
is mindful of other schools of opera than 
that of his Mediterranean forebears. 
The score is full-bodied and warm, with 
the vocal parts essentially singable and 
the orchestra of glowing richness. Often 
it is dissonant but it is not atonal. In 
its general effect it can be described as 
of a traditional type rather than path- 
breaking or ultra-modern. The com- 
poser, it was recalled here, studied with 
Rubin Goldmark at the Juilliard Gradu- 
ate School in New York before going 
to the American Academy in Rome and 
his American friends were quick to 
point out that his score, with its union 
of vocal and symphonic elements, rev- 
resents a conception of opera character- 
istic of American composers, though 
some of those who had heard various 
other American works in New York 
maintained that in no other was there 
a melodic stream so pronounced and 
even extravagant in character as in this 
maiden venture of Mr. Giannini in the 
field of the lyric drama. Whether the 
work has an equally pronounced origi- 
nality is one of the points of dispute 
on the morning after. That the opera 
is too long seems to be generally con- 
ceded. 


“Legend from Heathen Times” 


The principal doubts raised, however, 
concerning the future of Lucedia, have 
to do with the book. The work is styled 
“a legend from heathen times.” The 
story has some resemblance to that of 
Spontini’s La Vestale, Lucedia being 
the vestal of a heathen deity, her father 
the high priest. A young stranger is 
guided to her by a vision and she sur- 
renders to his passionate wooing. Dis- 
covered in his arms, she is set adrift 
with him, to perish at sea. The libret- 
tists, G. M. Sala and Karl Flaster, have 
provided a story that yields the desira- 
ble emotional scenes, but the action lags 
and often lacks point and direction. 

The performance was one generally 
adequate, according to German rather 





V. Palmarini, Rome 


Vittorio Giannini, American Composer, Whose 
Opera, Lucedia, Was Given Its Premiere in 
Munich on Oct. 20 


than Italian standards of singing, 
though it would have profited by a less 
leisurely pace on the part of the con- 
ductor, Karl Fischer. Cecilie Reich 
made an appealing heroine of Lucedia 
and shone above all other members of 
the cast in her effective delivery of Mr. 
Giannini’s broadly curved cantilena. 
G. G. 





Warner’s Hollywood Prize Work to 
Have Premiere Under Goossens 


H. Waldo Warner’s tone poem, Hamp- 
ton Wick, which won the Hollywood 
Bowl symphonic pfize competition for 
1932, will have its first performances 
anywhere when Eugene Goossens pre- 
sents it at the concerts of the Cincinnati 
Symphony on Nov. 30 and Dec. 1. The 
work is in the catalogue of J. Fischer 
& Bro., New York, which firm has also 
issued several chamber music works and 
songs by Mr. Warner. 


Entertain for Casella Trio 


On Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 16, in the 
board room of G. Schirmer, Inc., Mrs. 
J. Philip Benkard and Carl Engel enter- 
tained in honor of the Trio Italiano, 


now visiting this country, Alfredo 
Casella and his colleagues, Alberto 
Poltronieri and Arturo Bonucci. A 


program of Casella trio arrangements 
of works of Bach, Sammartini and Cle- 
menti was given, after which tea was 
served for the invited guests, who in- 
cluded many of the best known figures 
in New York’s music world. 





Curtis Bok to Marry Nellie Lee Holt 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The mar- 
riage of Curtis Bok, attorney and grand- 
son of the late Cyrus H. K. Curtis, pub- 
lisher, to Nellie Lee Holt, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William R. Holt of Falls 
City, Neb., was announced here recently 
to take place on Nov. 25 at Falls City. 
A man of vital interest in musical and 
civic affairs, Mr. Bok is president of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association and 
treasurer of the Curtis Institute of 
Music. 





CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 
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BEGINS ITS SEASON 





(Continued from page 3) 
interpretation of Beethoven’s Fifth can- 
not be denied its impressiveness and 
dramatic force. An ovation more like 
that at the close of a season followed its 
performance. The most entertaining 
item of the evening was the Paganini 
Perpetual Motion played by twenty- 
seven violins, with an ingenious and 
humorous accompaniment devised by 
Mr. Stock. The success of this novelty 
was immediate and Mr. Stock was 
forced to suspend the no-encore rule and 
repeat it. Enesco’s Roumanian Rhap- 
sody was well done and Stravinsky’s 
Fire Bird found both orchestra and con- 
ductor at their best. 

The program book contained the an- 
nual financial statement of the Orches- 
tral Association for the season 1933-34. 
The total revenue from concerts was 
$231,908.18 and the total expenditures 
were $298,751.43 leaving a loss on the 


season’s operations to the orchestra of © 


$66,843.25. 

Six new members were added to the 
orchestra this year: Harold Kupper, 
violin and tympani; Joseph Kovacs, 
violin and viola; Harold Brown, bass; 
Milton Preeves, viola; William Wil- 
liams, ‘cello, and Ralph Johnson, flute. 
Four of these additions are recruits from 
Eric DeLamarter’s Civic Orchestra. 





BALLET AT FAIR — 





Century of the Dance, with Music By 
Borowski, at Ford Gardens 
Curcaco, Oct. 20.—Following the en- 
gagement of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Choir of the Mormon 
Tabernacle of Salt Lake City, Henry 
Ford presented the ballet, Century of 
the Dance, at his symphony gardens at 
the Century of Progress. The ballet 
was planned in five sections, each por- 
traying the dance of a different nation 

and period in history. 

Leading roles were taken by Anna 
Ludmilla, Harriet Lundgren and Ed- 
ward Caton, who was also the choreog- 
rapher of the ballet. A large chorus 
was employed with several soloists. The 
music for the ballet was written by Felix 
Borowski, whose rhythms and sprightly 
melodies proved eminently suitable for 
the purpose of the ballet. A full sym- 
phony orchestra composed largely of 
members of the Civic Opera orchestra 
played the score under the direction of 





Jacques Samossoud. Three perform- 
ances were given each night for a period 
of two weeks. M. M. 

Change Schedule of Philharmonic 


Children’s Series 


Because of the European tour planned 
by Ernest Schelling, conductor, the 
schedule of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society’s series of six 
Saturday morning concerts for young 
people has been revised so that the con- 
certs will occur on Jan. 5 and 19, Feb. 
16 and 23, and March 9 and 16 at Car- 
negie Hall. 





Hayek Engaged for Cairo Opera 


Mian, Oct. 15.—Franco Foresta- 
Hayek, tenor, has been engaged to sing 
at the Royal Opera in Cairo from Feb. 
15 to Mar. 15 in Mefistofele, Fedora, 
Tosca, Butterfly and one other opera. 
not yet decided on. This engagement 
follows his having been chosen to ap- 
pear at the Massimo in Catania in the 
revival of Bellini’s Beatrice di Tenda.. 





Frederick Stock, 
as Conductor of the Chicago Symphony 


in His Accustomed Post 


SINFONIA TO CONVENE 





Fraternity to Meet in Milwaukee— 
Sponsors Composition Contest 

Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia Fraternity o' 
America, which was founded in 1898 at 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music, will hold its convention in Mil- 
waukee Dec. 26-27. Since the fraternity 
is primarily interested in the develop- 
ment of American music in colleges and 
universities, an original composition 
contest is being sponsored by the or- 
ganization. The committee handling the 
details of the contest includes Dr. How- 
ard Hanson, Dr. Wallate Goodrich, Dr 
Charles F. Rogers, chairman. The con 
test regulations are as follows: 

The competition is open to all und 
graduate and alumni members of 
Mu Alpha, of record and in good stand 
ing, Nov. 1, 1934. The composition sub- 
mitted is to be either (a) a sonata or a 
suite for pianoforte or solo instrument 
with pianoforte; (b) a trio for instru- 
ments including or not including piano- 
forte; (c) a work in a single movement 
for any of the foregoing combinations 
of approximately equal scope and in 
portance and (d) a quartet for string 
instruments not including pianoforte. 

All manuscripts should be sent 
Dean Charles F. Rogers, University 
Arizona, Tucson; not later than Nov. 1, 
1934. Cash prizes will be awarded to 
the composer in each class whose work 
reveals the greatest significance. The 
awards are: For the undergraduate 
winner, $50.00; graduate winner, $75.00 





Plans Under Way For Performance of 
Shostakovitch Opera in New York 
Negotiations are under way for 

performance at the Metropolitan Opera 

House in New York, possibly on Feb. 5 

of the new Russian opera, Lady Mac 

beth from Mtsensk, by Dmitri Shos 

takovitch, which is being introduced t 

America this season by the Cleveland 

Orchestra as one of the series of operas 

to be produced by that orchestra. Th 

first American performance of the wor} 

is announced for Cleveland on Jan. 31 

with repetitions on Feb. 2 and probab! 

Feb. 3. Dr. Artur Rodzinski will con 

duct the Cleveland Orchestra and i 

opera ensemble in all the performances 

including the one tentatively announce 

for New York. Leading roles will b 

sung by Anna Leskaya, soprano, Yash 

Davidoff, bass, and Ivan _ Ivantzofi 

tenor. Mr. Ivantzoff is president of th 

Art of Musical Russia, Inc., which 

co-operating with the Cleveland Orches 

tra in the production. 
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NEW TRISTAN IS 
Opera S ined By Orchestra 





(Continued from page 3) 
Dannenberg, Isolde; Hans Grahl, Tris- 
tan; Emanuel List, King Mark; Julius 


Huehn, Kurvenal; Wilbur Evans, 
Melot; Lyuba Senderovna, Brangane ; 
Albert Mahler, Shepherd; Eugene 
Loewenthal, Helmsman, and John Dun- 
bar, voice of the young sailor. The 
stage manager was Karl Schroeder. 
Isaac Benesch was associate designer. 
Costumes were designed by Frank Poole 
Bevan, and lighting was in charge of 
Louis Erhardt. The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Opera Chorus was prepared by 
Konrad Neuger. 

Traditionalists Already Debating 

Much that passed on the stage of the 
mellowing old Academy of Music is 
already being debated by the tradition- 
alists, into which even the Shavian 
“perfect Wagnerites” are apt to turn, 
and much of the mode, if not of the 
intent, is debatable. Well, Wagner has 
been the subject of a debate or two 
before in musical history, and he was 
no mean debater himself in favor of 
discarding conventions and striking out 
into and for new principles. So, the 
experimental daring of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra was all according to his 
ideology, whatever may be the dispute, 
however acrimonious, about the execu- 
tion. 

Judging by the biggest audiences that 
have, during the depression, heard opera 
in this city—and its opera goes back 
now more than a century—three of 
them, averaging little short of 3,000 
each performance, gave the cachet of 
triumph on the impressive result. They 
heard, for what is said to be the first 
time in this country, the complete score, 
they listened reverently for five solid 
hours; fewer than a dozen left before 
the final curtain at any performance; 
they gave unexampled plaudits to prin- 
cipals—the most dynamic and com- 
pelling being the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra in the pit—and there was the sense 
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of an occasion each time. Not since the 
Hammerstein days of just a quarter ot 
a century ago has there been such oper- 
atic excitement in Philadelphia, and it 
won its reward in a consummate 
achievement, which it is not too much 
to forecast, will be epochal in operatic 
annals in this country. 

For here was one of the world’s 
greatest orchestras, playing great music 
as virtuosi, under a qualified and under- 
standing conductor, with the action on 
the stage backgrounded by modernized 
and innovating decors, lighting and 
mechanical equipment, such as a re- 
volving stage. Here truly, Wagner got 
his ideal of a synthesis of all the arts, 
music, drama, theatre, investiture, de- 
sign, lighting, acting, and singing. 

And for this venture into perilous 
seas, by the faery lands forlorn of Ire- 
land and Cornwall and_ Brittany, 
through authentically magic casements 
were revealed to ear and eye, the olden 
wizardy of Celtic legend—the imme- 
morial and immortal star-crossed love 
of Tristan and Isolde. 

Avowedly Starless Opera 

It was given in commensurateness 
with its greatness. The orchestra, 
keyed to the accasion, rose to the alti- 
tudes required. Fritz Reiner added to 
his already high stature new laurels as 
a crown to earlier achievements. All the 
rich and replete symphonic glories of the 
many-motived score took on new values 
from the gigantic orchestra superblv 
performing. The principals in this 
avowedly and preparecly starless repre- 
sentation entered into the coonerative 
rather than the individualistic spirit and 
a strikingly cohesive ensemble resulted 
Tn aspect they fulfilled the reealitv of 
Tsolde and the knightliness of Tristan. 
and the characteristic qualities of the 
others. Careful of calories and ounces 
they were none of the short and rotund 
tenor, and the bulging soprano, of usual 
operatic commerce. Both the protago- 
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EVOLVED BY PHILADELPHIANS 





Marga Dannenberg (at Left) as Isolde in the Philadelphia Orchestra's Production of the 

Wagner Music Drama, and (Above) Mme. Dannenberg, Hans Grahi as Tristan and Lyuba 

Senderovna as Brangane, Seen in the New Setting on the Ship Designed for the Occasion 
by Donald Ocenslager 


nists were of exceptional height and 
slenderness and youthful appearance, 
and the Brangane and Kurwenal also 
had visual convincingness and, as di- 
rected, their action was that of drama, 
sans conventional gesturings and pos- 


turings. 
Mme. Dannenberg developed Isolde 
beautifully throughout. Her voice 


proved ample in quality and elasticity 
for every demand and her Liebestod 
was a triumphant achievement. Mr. 
Grahl, heroic of stature, knightly of 
manner, notable of voice, with pure 
diction, met her as a compeer. The 
Kurwenal of the young American bari- 
tone, Julius Huehn, and the Brangane 
of Lyuba Senderovna, were fitting 
foils of faithful squire and faithful tire- 
maiden and vocally they met every de- 
mand, recalling the golden days of Bis- 
pham and Homer in these roles. The 
King Marke of Emanuel List was, as 
in the past, magnificent. The smaller 
characters also were beyond mere ade- 
quacy, especially the Melot of Wilbur 
Evans and the Shepherd of Albert 
Mahler. And all but the hero, the 
princess and the king were Americans. 


Some Conventions Proscribed 

In the Munich fashion the sets were 
placed on a low platform, and had elab- 
orate drapes along the sides. Some 
of the conventions prescribed by Wag- 
ner himself, were proscribed. The first 
set showed the apartment of Isolde, 
with rather modernesque stairs leading 
up to the deck. This was veiled in 
gauze and the scenes above were 
played through its lighted transparency. 
The second act dropped the customary 
trees, and was set very high on a jut- 
ting crag. In the third set, much 
the most impressionistic, the libretto- 
designated lime tree was absent, and 
there was a sense of cubism in the ram- 
part, with a slantwise tower, having a 
door awry. But there was more to 
the investiture than mere desire to shock 


or even to startle. Painting with lights, 
as it is technically called, spotted prin- 
cipals from time to time in the action, 
concentrating attention. The impress 
and impact of it all was to hold three 
audiences spellbound and to bring 
cheers at the close. If Wagner had 
known how to do it, he would have 
done the same, in all probability. 

The experiment will be watched with 
keen and appraising eyes in the musical 
world for evidence that great orchestras 
can and probably must add renovated 
and innovating opera to their schedules. 





Pons Recovering from Operation 
(By Cable to Musica AMERICA) 

HamBurc, Oct. 23. — Lily Pons, 
operated on here today for appendicitis, 
is reported recovering rapidly. The 
Metropolitan Opera soprano has cabled 
her management that she will fill all 
of her American engagements. 





Frida Leider May Remain in Europe 
This Winter 


It is rumored that Frida Leider, 
Wagnerian soprano at the Metropoli- 
tan two seasons, has decided to remain 
abroad this winter. It is said that the 
reason for her change of plans would 
not be known until the return of Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza from Milan. 





Elisabeth Schumann Returns to U. S. 
After Two Years’ Absence 


Elisabeth Schumann, Viennese so- 
prano, will return to the United States 
in November after an absence of two 
years. Her New York recital is sched- 
uled for Nov. 28 at Town Hall with 
Coenraad V. Bos assisting at the piano. 

Mme. Schumann will be heard in sev- 
eral guest performances with the Phila- 
delphia Opera and will make a concert 
tour as far as Winnipeg, and will sing 
with the Minneapolis Symphony. 
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ST. LOUIS WELCOMES ITS OPERA SEASON 





Bori, Rethberg, Glade, Meisle, 
Chamlee, Martinelli Are Stars 
in Brilliant List of Favorite 
Works — Lohengrin Draws 
Capacity House — Martini 
Gives Enjoyable Concert 


T. LOUIS, Oct. 20.—The second 

season of grand opera under the able 
direction of Guy Golterman, which 
opened with La Rondine on Oct. 8, is 
proving most successful and drawing 
large crowds both locally and from 
nearby cities. The performance of Car- 
men on Oct. 10, was characterized by a 
most individual performance of the title 





Giovanni Martinelli, an Outstanding Artist 
in the St. Louis Opera Series 


role by Coe Glade, heard here for the 
first time, singing opposite Giovanni 
Martinelli as Don José. Her interpre- 
tation of the role is vital, interesting 
and vocally up to the name which pre- 
ceded her appearance. Margery Max- 
well, Ada Paggi, Ludovico Oliviero and 
Joseph Cavadore joined with Miss 
Glade in making the quintet a thing of 
delight. Alfredo Gandolfi sang Esca- 
millo and Lucy Monroe, Micaela. 

The closing performance of the week 
on Oct. 13, again brought Hizi Koyke in 
Madama Butterfly with Ada Paggi as 
Suzuki, Mario Chamlee as Pinkerton 
and Alfredo Gandolfi as Sharpless; the 
remainder of the cast was excellently 
chosen. 

La Bohéme was given on Oct. 15, with 
a cast that was superb and a large audi- 
ence was enraptured by the superb sing- 
ing of Lucrezia Bori as Mimi and Mr. 
Chamlee as Rodolfo. Their solos and 
duets were applauded to the echo. Wili- 
fred Engelman was the Schaunard: Mr. 
Gandolfi a fine Marcello and Guido 
Guidi was an effective Colline. The 
Musetta of Lucy Monroe was excellent 
vocally and she impersonated the role 
with a vivaciousness and spirit that com- 
plimented the ensemble. Vittorio Tre- 
visan sang the double roles of Benoit 
and Alcindoro with his usual drollery. 


Rethberg Scores in Forza 

Verdi’s La Forza del Destino, not hav- 
ing been heard here in many years, drew 
a large audience on Oct. 17. It was 
Elisabeth Rethberg’s initial per formance 
of the current season in the role of 
Donna Leonora. Her magnificent voice 
was given full expression. This opera 
also introduced another singer, Richard 
Morelli, who made a profound impres- 
sion as Don Carlos. Mr. Martinelli has 
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never been heard to better advantage 
than in the role of Don Alvaro and 
coupled with his most effective and 
forceful acting, an appreciative audience 
was created, demanding many curtain 
calls from a sterling cast. Miss Paggi 
replaced Miss Glade, who was originally 
announced in the role of Preziosilla. 
Louis D’Angelo, Mr. Guidi, Mr. Tre- 
visan, Florence Timmerhoff, Mr. Engel- 
man and Mr. Cavadore completed the 
cast. 

On Oct. 20, Gennaro Papi yielded the 
baton to Ernst Knoch in Lohengrin, 
bringing out the largest audience of the 
season, numbering over 3,600, filling 
every available space. Mr. Chamlee in 
the title role was in his finest voice. It 
was a superb declamation of song. Mme. 





Rethberg made a beautiful Elsa, and 
her singing was quite in keeping with 
her stately beauty. Kathryn Meisle was 
a forceful Ortraa, and the Telramund of 
Mr. Gandolfi was gripping. Mr. D’An- 
gelo made a noble King and Mr. Engel- 
man was capable as the Herald. The 
chorus was not quite as effective as in 
the Italian operas, but the entire en- 
semble created a satisfying effect. 
Nino Martini made his local debut in 
the opening concert on the Principia 
Course on Oct. 19. He gave a program 
containing four operatic arias and sev- 
eral miscellancous groups, being particu- 
larly effective in Spanish songs. The 
concert was thoroughly enjoyed by an 
audience completely filling Howard Hall 
Herseer W. Cost 
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Koussevitzky Leads Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Brilliant Inaugural 


(Continued from page 3) 


iary society, and at the appropriate time 
their names will be made known to the 
public, probably through the medium of 
the orchestra programs. The lists of this 
new society are now open, and contribu- 
tions, whether large or small, will be 
welcome. The trustees feel that in thus 
providing an opportunity for patrons 
to make their gifts at the beginning of 
the season, a substantial reduction in 
the yearly deficit will result. 


Premiere for Koussevitzky Work 


With this new movement well under 
way, the orchestra played its first pair 
of concerts in appropriate mood, pre- 
senting the following: 

Passacaglia (On a Russian Theme) (First 


POTGRTUMOMOR) oc ccccccscess Koussevitzky 
Symphony in B Minor, Op. 5, No. 2— 
Borodin 
Symphony in D Minor............ Franck 
During the summer of 1930, Dr. 


Koussevitzky wrote an overture for the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Boston Sym- 
phony, which was performed at the con- 
certs of Oct. 31-Nov. 1, 1930. In the 
same summer, he also composed the Pas- 
sacaglia. The theme upon which the 
piece is built is a brief phrase which ap- 
pears in Moussorgsky’s Boris Godou- 
noff, in the Beethoven String Quartet 
in E Minor, Op. 59, and the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff Cantata Slava. Dr. Kousse- 
vitsky has constructed sixteen variations 
upon it, each significant in character and 
varying in mood, as might be anticipated 
from a composition in which the com- 
poser has endeavored to give “a synthe- 
sis of his own orchestral experience.” 
In the double fugue at the close of the 
piece, one recognizes the influence of 
Bach in the subjects, over which are 
superimposed melodious counter sub- 
jects in the romantic Russian style, with 
the entire composition revealing the 
technical resources of the orchestra as 
the composer intended it should. While 
the work will probably not be classed 
by posterity as a masterpiece, it is 
nevertheless a masterly bit of writing 
by one whose business is not composi- 
tion. 

In common with Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Borodin’s music carries an oriental 
flavor and in the B Minor Symphony 
the listener is frequently reminded of 
Prince Igor, the opera which Borodin 
put aside in order to work on his sym- 
phony and which was still uncompleted 
at his untimely death. The Molto Vivo 
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K oussevitrky, 
Composer as Well es Condector at the 
Boston Symphony's First Concert 


Represented as a 


is colorful and exciting and the 
has undeniable charn Althoagh the 
work had not been given by this orches- 
tra since Dr. Koussevitzky revived it in 
1926, it merits attention 

Of the symphony by Franck one may 
write little which has not already been 
written, It is doubtful if this symphony 
will be consigned to dusty archives in 
the immediate future. Its general appeal 
is too extensive; it too easily captures 
an audience. Perhaps im that character 
istic will lie its devastating weakness 

In the presentation of the entire pro- 
gram the orchestra easily maintained 
the standard of any previous opening 
concert. It would be amazing if perfect 
synchronization of choirs were achieved 
at a first concert following a summer of 
orchestral disintegration. Climaxes were 
firmly built—oocasionally over-empha- 
sized—yet the audience was comscious 
of the inherently musical content of each 
number, and at the conclusion of each, 
was quick to respond with prolonged 
applause. 


Polish Opera Applauded 


Following a plan which has long been 
under consideration in this city and 
which had a disastrous try-out last sea- 
son, the opera, Halka, by Moniuszko 


. 


was given its Boston premiere at the 


Boston Opera House on Oct. 12, with 
the following cast of principals: Stonik, 
Nicholas Karlash; Zofia, Klara Bam- 
berska; Janusz, Paul Farber; Halka, 
Maryla Karwowska; Jontek, Janusz 
Poplawski; Dziemba, Edward Rygle- 
wiez. The choral portions were sup- 
plied by the Lira Chorus of Boston and 
the Chopin Chorus of Salem. Walter 
Grigaitis conducted. At the conclusion 
of the performance it was the consensus 
that this experiment was successful. 
This commentator has more than onc: 
averred that opera should be produced 
under similar conditions. Since Bosto: 
seems unable to support a company in 
the traditional manner, other arrange 
ments must be made. 
Grace May STuTSMAN 





Active Season Begun by Chapter of 
Organist Guild 

The Eastern New York Chapter o! 
the American Guild of Organists unde: 
the leadership of the new Dean, Dr 
Russell Carter, organist of the Reformed 
Church, Albany, and Director of Music 
for the State of New York has started 
on a busy season. On Sept. 16, Dr 
Carter led a pilgrimage to the Austin 
Organ Company, Hartford, Conn. On 
Sept. 23, Dr. Carter was in charge oi 
an evening of music at the First Meth 
odist Church, Canajoharie, N. Y., where 
a mew organ was dedicated. The pro- 
gram consisted of organ music by J. 
William Jones, organist of the Cathedral 
of All Saints, Albany, and choral musi 
by Dr. Carter’s Albany quartet and th« 
chorus of the First Methodist Church 
under the direction of Mrs. Robert 
Burns. 

The most important event of the new 
season was a recital in the Cathedral oi 
All Saints on Oct. 16, by Ernest 
White of St. James’ Church, Philadel 
phia. Charles Ives of Albany con- 
tributed to the evening’s entertainment 
with a preview of his collection of auto 
graphed hymn tune manuscripts and 
autographed pictures of famous organ 
ists. 
Agnes Davis and Benjamin De Loache 

Married in Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—Agnes 
Davis and Benjamin De Loache, th: 
former a dramatic soprano and the lat 
ter a baritone, were recently married 
Both were Curtis Institute pu 
pils. Miss Davis was heard in Beetho 
ven’s Ninth Symphony with the Phila 
le'phia Orchestra last summer at Robi 
Hood Dell. Mr. De Loache formerly 
sang with the Philadelphia Grand 
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Rese Bampton and Dalies Frantz in 
Recital at Musicians’ Club 
Curcaco, Oct? 20.—The Musicians’ 
Club of Women opened its fifty-ninth 
season on Oct. 15, in Curtis Hall. The 
program was given by Eva Horadesky, 
Stella Roberts and Else Arendt. Rose 
Bampton, contralto, and Dalies Frantz 
pianist, will be presented in their first 
Chicago recitals later in the season 
Ebba Sundstrom is president of the club 
and Mrs. Louise Hattstaedt Winter 

vice-president. 
Warren Lee Terry Marries 

Worcester, Oct. 20—Warren Le 
Terry, tenor, who sang in the recent 
festival performances of Nabokoff’s 
oratorio, Job, and Puccini’s Madama 
Butterfly, was married in the Adam 
Square Congregational Church by th: 


Rev. Harrison L. Packard, on Oct. 7 to 


Katherine Christine Bohn. The wit 
messes were Inez M. Eames and Mrs 
Packard. Mr. and Mrs. Terry will 
make their home in New York. 
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KEYBOARD INSTRUMENTS POSSESS PERSONALITY © 


By 
MARGUERITE ROESGEN-CHAMPION 


Te piano has acquired such im- 
portance in the musical life of 
our day, as a solo instrument, for 

accompanying purposes, or simply as a 

means of becoming acquainted with all 

kinds of scores through the medium of 

“reductions” for piano, that we find it 

dificult to remember that this univer- 

sal instrument has 
existed, practical- 
ly speaking, only 
for some 150 or 
160 years. The 
principles under- 
lying its con- 
struction were 
established some- 
what earlier (to- 
wards the year 
1711). Before 
that time usage 
was made of vari- 
ous other key- 
board instruments 
supplied with 
strings, which, 
each in its own 





: day and some- 
Marguerite | times concurrent- 
Roesgen-Champion ly (1 wish to 
emphasize this 

point, which I 


shall explain later), fulfilled the varied 
and highly important functions which 
are now almost exclusively the privilege 
of the piano. 

The harpsichord was one of the in- 
struments which immediately preceded 
the pianoforte. It differs essentially 
from the latter in that the strings are 
plucked instead of being struck. The 
keys, in the lever-like movement caused 
by the impact of the fingers, raise a lit- 
tle piece of wood called a “jack,” which 
is in turn raised until it plucks the 
strings by means of a light “beak” made 
of quill or leather. It is obvious that a 
set of keys all supplied with identical 
jacks, all plucking in exactly the same 
manner, does not permit very much in 
the way of nuance. Hence arose the 
necessity for supplying the harpsichord 
with several rows of jacks plucking sev- 
eral sorts of strings, or plucking them 
at different points. Some of these com- 
binations (jeux de cordes) produce the 
“real” note, corresponding to the key 
which is struck; others produce the 
same note an octave higher, and others 
again produce it an octave lower. Other 
combinations permit the association of 
these different positions and their em- 
ployment by groups. Further variety is 
obtained by the use of “sourdines,” or 
jacks placed at a certain distance either 
before or behind the normal position. 


Mechanism, Not Form, Decides 


In order to manipulate this wide 
variety of combinations (which, inci- 
dentally, differed greatly according to 
the maker), the harpsichord was sup- 
plied with from one to three keyboards 
and with from one to five “stops” (a 
kind of hand lever), which could bring 
the rows of jacks into the range of their 
respective combinations or, conversely, 
eliminate them from the same (Fig. 1). 
When an instrument of this nature pos- 
sessed only one keyboard acting upon a 
single set of jacks with no diversity of 
position, it was called a spinet (Fig. 
2). Because of its extreme simplicity, 
the spinet was often constructed in the 
form of a long rectangular box. But 
it is by their mechanism and not by 
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their form that the various instruments 
are to be distinguished, and if one sees 
a long instrument in the shape of a 
small, pointed grand piano, it does not 
follow that this is necessarily a harpsi- 
chord, If such an instrument has only 
one row of jacks, then it is a spinet; 
if it has several, it is a harpsichord, and 
if it is provided with hammers, then it 
is one of the first pianofortes. When the 
spinet was made in a very reduced size, 
so small that if necessary it could be 
placed upon the knees, it was often 
called a “virginal,’’ because it was used 
by young girls to accompany their sing- 
ing of some soft melody or for the per- 
formance of some variations on a fa- 
miliar air. 


Position of the Clavichord 


It is well known that an instrument 
of which the strings are plucked through 
the intermediary of a keyboard and 
jacks is characterized by a clear and 
incisive articulation, enhanced by the 
variety of effects obtainable through the 
manipulation of the various stops (in 
the case of the harpsichord). But sus- 
tained and modulated melodies are out 
of place on such an instrument. For 
this reason there existed concurrently 
with the harpsichord and the spinet (and 
also considerably before them) a small 
instrument capable of producing a sing- 
ing tone and of being played with 
nuance, called the clavichord. The 


clavichord does not pluck the strings; 
it strikes them, just as the piano does, 
but instead of utilizing a hammer, it 
employs a tongue of copper fixed di- 
rectly upon the lever of the key. 





The clavichords in usage in the 17th, 
and even in the 18th centuries, had one 


Figure 3 


string for each key, and the attack of 
the fingers—whether strong, soft, vi- 
brant or dry—determined the nuances. 
Because of the extreme simplicity of its 
mechanism, the five octaves of the clavi- 
chord, with their corresponding strings, 
were contained within a rectangular 
case of quite modest dimensions (about 
five feet by two). (Fig. 3.) Previous 
to this clavichord, with its soft and 
charming tone, there existed another 
type of clavichord, more restricted in 
size, more limited im its possibilities, 
and based on a somewhat different prin- 
ciple: each key was similarly furmshed 
with a tongue of copper, but imstead of 
this striking a string tuned to a definite 
pitch, it divided the string into segments 
by striking it at a fixed point and thus 
produced the notes in the manner of a 
violinist who determines the pitch of 
the notes by the placing of his fingers 
(the four strings being tuned im fifths). 
In these primitive Clavichords, two or 
three tongues struck the same string in 
two or three different points. But since 
the small tongue thus had to function 
simultaneously as the agent of sound 
with respect to both pitch and produc- 
tion, rapid passage work was impossible 
Three Distinct Categories 

Thus it will be seen that we have 
three distinct categories of stringed key- 
board instruments : 

(1) The piano (struck strings). 

(2) The harpsichord, the spimet and 
the virginal (plucked strings). 

(3) The clavichord (struck strings). 

The piano, which appears to have 
been invented by Cristofori in 1711, 
definitely established its place around 
the year 1775 with Mozart, who very 
soon abandoned the harpsichord for it, 
and with John Christian Bach (young- 
est son of J. S. Bach), who is said to 
have been the first to play it im public, 
in London. As may be seen by the 
illustration (Fig. 4), the pianoforte 
used by Mozart was already a small 
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Figure 





grand piano of which the mechanism at- 
tained to a considerable degree of per- 
fection. The instrument shown m the 
illustration was made by Anton Walter 
of Vienna. 

In England, at the same period, smal! 
rectangular pianos were being made, 
and their construction was also very 
interesting, but their diminutive size 
cause them to be only parlor mstru- 
ments (Fig. 5). The small English 
pianoforte shown in the illustration was 
made by Johann Zumpe in 1768 In 
France, also, the rectangular type of 


pianoforte was much in vogue, and 
there exist fine examples by Erard, 
Pleyel and Kriegelstein. 

The composers contemporary with 
Mozart generally wrote for “harpsi- 
chord or pianoforte.” Thus upon the 
modern interpreter evolves the responsi- 
bility of deciding which works are bet- 
ter suited to the harpsichord and which 
are better suited to the piano. This 
choice demands historical knowledge as 
well as exceptional feeling for musical 
values. Going back to an earlier 
period, that of J. S. Bach, we find the 
clavichord taking its place beside the 
harpsichord and the organ. If a piece 
is of a clear-cut, vivacious character, it 
will be more suitable for the harpsi- 
chord; ome of a sustained, lyrical char- 
acter will be more apt for the piano, 
which may conveniently replace the 
clavichord, upon the condition that it be 
played with moderation and discretion. 
As regards the works of the German 
composers, especially those of the time 
of Bach and somewhat before, the mak- 
img of such a choice is imperative. In 
France, in Italy, and in England, on 
the other hand, we find that the instru- 
ments with plucked strings held sway 
during this period (17th and 18th cen- 
turies). Therefore the composers of 








these countries, as a rule, wrote ex- 
pressly for the harpsichord. 

It would, however, be a grave mistake 
to establish rigid classifications, reserv- 
img a particular instrument for such 
amd such a composer who happened to 
live im one of those numerous periods 
of transition during which two and even 
three kinds of stringed keyboard instru- 
ments were in use. For example, 
Haydn, Cramer, Clementi, Mozart, J. 
Chr. Bach and C. P. E. Bach all belong 
to the transitory period which fluctuates 
betwten the harpsichord and the piano. 
With Handel, J. S. Bach, Buxtehude, 
Kuhnau, Pachelbel and Froberger, we 
are im the period of the harpsichord and 
of the clavichord. Thus it will be seen 
that the choice between interpreting 
these works on an instrument with 
plucked strings or one with struck 
strings requires considerable circum- 
spection. 

Special Role for Harpsichord 

Some would like to assign a purely 


historical, retrospective role to the 
harpsichord. But is this justified? 
Neither on practical nor artistic 


grounds could this view be upheld. The 
modern harpsichord has been brought 
to a high state of mechanical perfec- 
tion, making it possible to employ all 
the resources of present-day technique, 
while at the same time preserving the 
peculiar guitar-like timbre of the in- 
strument. Thanks to modern improve- 
ments, the utmost rapidity of touch is 
feasible, while the manipulation of the 
various sonorous combinations is great- 
ly facilitated. It seems that we should 
follow the example of our ancestors, 
who recognized that each type of key- 
beard imstrument had its special rdle 
to fulfil in the world of sound. In its 
perfected form the harpsichord may 
well continue to exist side by side with 
the piano, not as a rival, but as an ally 
in the service of music. 
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Karpath Memoirs Reveal Facts Hitherto Unknown: 


Comprehensive Volume Entitled 
Meeting Genius, by Nephew of 
Carl Goldmark, Gives New Data 
on Mahler, Nikisch, Reger and 
Wagner—A Vivid Picture of 
European Music in the Nine- 
teenth Century 


IENNA, Oct. 15.—One of the most 
remarkable men in Vienna, Ludwig 
Karpath, has just published his mem- 
oirs, long in preparation, under the 
title, Meeting Genius. Having come in 
contact with many unusual personal- 
ities, he has kept a minute diary. It is 
upon this record, as well as upon letters 
exchanged between himself and cele- 
brated artists, that the book is based. 
Karpath who is a nephew of the 
composer, Carl Goldmark, was born in 
Budapest. Not making a success there 
as a journalist, he went in 1886 to New 
York, where he became a violinist in an 
operetta orchestra and made his home 
with his uncle, Leo Goldmark and the 
latter’s son, Rubin. He also took sing- 
ing lessons and was engaged for the 
National Opera Company directed by 
the late Theodore Thomas, first as a 
member of the chorus and later as solo- 
ist in smaller bass roles. On the clos- 
ing of the company he returned to 
Budapest and had an audition with the 
new conductor of the opera, then com- 
pletely unknown. He was engaged but 
when his debut was not a success, the 
contract was cancelled and Karpath 
again returned to journalism. The con- 
ductor in question, who was only twen- 
ty-eight years old, was Gustav Mahler. 


Mahler’s Confidential Adviser 

Karpath did not resent Mahler’s dis- 
satisfaction with his singing but be- 
came his confidential adviser and when, 
several years later, Mahler was called 
from Hamburg to Vienna, remained in 
the same capacity. 

Meanwhile, Karpath had become mu- 
sic critic of the Neues Wiener Tage- 
blatt and was also a sort of confidential 
adviser to many important musicians, 
wielding a power even then. He retain- 
ed the position on the Tageblatt for 
twenty-five years, retiring with a pen- 
sion. Since then he has become coun- 
sellor of the Austrian Government in 
all matters concerning the two state 
theatres. In this capacity he was given 
the title of Hofrat, rarely bestowed in 
Austria except upon high government 
officials. 

Karpath was one of the three who 
assisted Mahler, the others being the 
former court opera singer, Rosa Papier- 
Paumgartner (the mother of Bernhard 
Paumgartner, the present director of 
the Salzburg Mozarteum) and Dr. 
Wlassack, director of the private offices 
of the late Emperor Franz Josef. Both 
of them held Mahler in high esteem 
but neither could have made him di- 
rector of the Hofoper, although Dr. 
Wlassack was practically omnipotent at 
the time. It remained for Karpath to 
discover the impending change in the 
directorship. He guarded the secret 
long enough to win for Mahler first, 
the conductorship and then the director- 
ship of the opera. 


A Sovereign of Opera 


Mahler held the position of director 
for ten years. This epoch is still con- 
sidered the Golden Age of that institu- 
tion. As soon as he became director he 
exercised the power of a sovereign. 
Even the Emperor, the incarnation of 
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an almost mythical power, bowed to the 
decisions of his director. On one occa- 
sion an opera by a composer who was 
a court favorite was scheduled for pro- 
duction. Mahler judged the work as 
inferior and refused to produce it. In- 
fluence was brought to bear upon the 
Emperor, but Mahler sent him word 
that although he would put on the work 
if commanded to do so, the posters 
would have to bear the statement “by 
Command of the Emperor.” Franz 
Josef then decided that if Mahler 
thought the work inferior, it should not 
be given. 

All this was unknown until the pub- 
lication of Karpath’s book. It was not 
the reason for Mahler's leaving Vienna 
This also is supplied by Karpath 
Mahler, who was as tired of the many 
attacks upon him as his superior of- 
ficers at court were of defending him, 
demanded for the first time after ten 
years of service, a vacation of four 
weeks during the season. The request 
was an unusual one but Mahler was an 
unusual director. It was not granted, 
so he tendered his resignation and 1t 
was accepted. It was not long before 
both Mahler and his patron, Prince 
Montenuovo, regretted the hasty step, 
but neither felt like retracting it. 

Karpath devotes 200 of the 400 pages 
of his book to Mahler, and publishes 
letters both from him and about him 
which reveal most satisfactorily the 
personality of this artist. 

But Karpath was also a close friend 
of Hans Richter who, despite the mu- 
tual respect existing between them, did 
not like Mahler and on his account left 
Vienna to go to England. Much is also 
told about Felix Mott] who was anxious 
to come to his native Vienna as opera 
director, before and after Mahler. His 
intentions becoming known, all sorts of 
sensational rumors were published and 
the Court in Munich, getting wind of 
the proposed departure, would not re- 
lease Mottl from his contract. 


Of Nikisch and Reger and Wagner 


Karpath writes of Nikisch and Reger, 
to both of whom he rendered many ser- 
vices; of Mascagni and Puccini who 
felt at home in Vienna and who told the 
writer many things in confidence. He 
also knew Brahms very intimately 
during the last years of his life and 
as an enthusiastic admirer of Richard 
Wagner he followed the latter to all of 
his Viennese abodes. 

It seems almost incredible that only a 





Ludwig Karpath, Whose 
Memoirs, Entitled Meet- 
ing Genius, Give Highly 
Interesting Sidelights on 
the Careers of Eminent 


Musicians 





few years ago when a 
tablet was to be placed 
upon one of the 
houses where Wagner 
had lived a very rich 
man of this city re- 
fused to contribute 
on the grounds that 
Wagner still owed 
money to his firm! 
Karpath unearthed 
proof that the ac- 
count had been paid 
and the rich man 
apologized and made 
" a contribution. 

The memoirs deal 
not only with purely 
artistic matters. Kar- 
path had a deep in- 

sight imto the natural conditions of 
his world. Thus, he was with Mahler 
and the Philharmonic when in 1900 
they gave concerts in Paris. They hada 
great artistic success, but the manage- 
ment was inefficient and when the time 
came for returning to Vienna, there 
was no money for transportation. It 
happened that the head of the Viennese 
branch of the house of Rothschild was 
in Paris at the time. Mahler went to 
him for the necessary 20,000 francs. 
Baron Rothschild at first refused, but 
when Mahler told him that although he 
could pay the costs of the return jour- 
ney out of his own pocket it would 
practically consume his entire savings, 
Rothschild immediately capitulated. 

Naturally most of Karpath’s stories 

deal with Vienna, but the artists of 
whom he writes are known all over the 
musical world and what he has to say 
is of interest everywhere. 

Dr. Paut STEFAN 





. 
Leuise Snodgrass’s Suite Played in 
Cincinnati 

INCINNATI, Oct. 20.—At the meet- 
ing of the Musical and Literary Club 
on Oct. 9, Louise Snodgrass’s On the 
Highway, a suite for piano, violin and 
‘cello, was presented by the composer, 
with the assistance of Mary Elizabeth 
Wilson, violinist, and Mabel Tatman, 
‘cellist. Five of her new songs were 
sung by Audrey Gillespie. A perform- 
ance of On the Highway was scheduled 
for Oct. 24 at the Matinee Musicale 
Club by the composer, Patricia Conway, 
violinist, and Winifred Hazlewood, 
‘cellist. 





Laszle Schwartz Heard in Bombay 

Bompay, Inp1ta, Oct. 1—A recital 
was given here at the Jagan Mohan 
palace last month by Laszlo Schwartz, 
violinist, who played several of his own 
compositions and also pieces by Schu- 
bert, Martini-Kreisler, and Dittersdorf. 
Six airs and dances of different coun- 
tries, including Scotland, South Africa, 
Hawaii and Russia, closed the program. 





Yehudi Menuhin Acclaimed in Zurich 

Yehudi Menuhin triumphed before a 
cosmopolitan audience at Zurich, Swit- 
zerland, Oct. 11; according to a cable- 
gram from his father received by his 
managers, Evans and Salter. The joint 
Paris concert of Yehudi and his sister, 
Hephzibah, has been postponed due to 
death of Foreign Minister Louis Barthou. 


ATLANTA ACCLAIMS 
BORI AT OPENING 


Philharmonic and Music Club 
Sponsor New Series—Con- 
servatory to Merge 


ATLANTA, Oct. 20.—Musical Atlanta 
and vicinity turned out en masse to hear 
Lucrezia Bori in the opening of the new 
season presented on the All Star Con 
cert Series, Marvin McDonald, man- 
ager, on the evening of Oct. 18. 

It was a record house of 5,000 enthu- 
siastic over Miss Bori’s art. The entire 
horse-shoe of boxes was occupied by 
students from Agnes Scott College in 
Decatur. Miss Bori sang her character- 
istic songs and arias and gave many en- 
cores. Frederick Bristol accompanied 
capably. 

The All Star Concert Series is being 
sponsored this year by the Atlanta 
Music Club and the Atlanta Philhar- 
monic Society. This series includes 
Lawrence Tibbett, Nov. 9; a joint con- 
cert by Grete Stueckgold and Nino Mar- 
tini, Nov. 29; the opera Madama But- 
terfly by the San Carlo Opera Company, 
with Hizi Koyke in the title role, Jan. 
2; the Minneapolis Symphony, Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor, Jan. 31; Yehudi 
Menuhin, Feb. 20. 

The Atlanta Music Club, Mrs. Har- 
old C. McKenzie, president, gave the 
first morning musicale of the club series 
on Oct. 10. The subject for study was 
Composers of the String Quartet, under 
the direction of Elinor Whittemore 
King with George F. Lindner giving an 
informal talk on the subject. The quar- 
tet of Atlanta artists consisting of Elinor 
Whittemore King and Frances Collins 
Hutcheson, violins; Senta Mueller, 
viola, and Priscilla Warren Loemker, 
‘cello, played Handel’s Water Music 
Berceuse, by Osten-Sacken; Perpetual 
Motion, by Cui; and the Beethoven 
Quartet in B Fiat. 

In addition to the eight monthly 
morning musicales by club members, 
there is a series consisting of the 
Curtis String Quartet, Oct. 31; Sylvia 
Lent, Dec. 11, and Walter Gieseking, 
March 25, 





Merger of Conservatories 


Of state-wide interest is the merger 
of the Hugh Hodgson studios and the 
Atlanta Conservatory of Music, which 
went into effect Sept. 1. Hugh Hodg- 
son is the new director and heads the 
piano department. George F. Lindner, 
the former director, is the registrar and 
heads the violin department; Margaret 
Hecht, the voice department. They are 
assisted by a faculty of thirty-five. Caro- 
lyn Oettinger is secretary and manager. 

Palmer Christian, organist, will be 
presented by the Georgia Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists on Nov. 
1, at the First Baptist Church. Wilbur 
Rowand, of the faculty of Shorter Col- 
lege in Rome, is the new dean. 

HELEN Knox SPAIN 





Diaz Introduces New Branscombe Song 
at Musical Tea 

At a tea given by Margaret Fitz- 
Gerald of Greenwich, Conn., last month, 
Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, introduced Gena 
Branscombe’s new song, I Shall Hold 
to Life. Miss Branscombe was at the 
piano. The song, dedicated to the singer, 
had to be repeated. Josephine Hancock 
Logan, author of the poem, was present, 
as the tea was given by Miss Fitz- 
Gerald in honor of Mrs. Logan and her 
husband, Frank Grainger Logan of Chi- 
cago. 
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DEAR MusiIcat AMERICA: 


I wonder how many American music * 


lovers noticed in June, 1933, that the 
much admired Lotte Lehmann did not 
sing in the premiere of Strauss’s new 
opera, Arabella, in Dresden, for which 
she had been engaged? I ask this, be- 
cause I have never heard it discussed. 


Fact is that she was engaged for it 
by Fritz Busch, when he was at Dres- 
den. But with his removal from the 
scene by Adolf the First, Clemens 
Krauss was called from Vienna to con- 
duct the premiere. And when Mme. 
Lehmann arrived in Dresden, she found 
that a lady, named Viorica Ursuleac, 
was to sing the title role. Rumor had 
it that Krauss insisted that Ursuleac 
sing it, in fact, that he made it a stipu- 
lation of his conducting the work. Mme. 
Lehmann was surprised, to put it mildly. 

I never printed this, although I had 
it at the time from an unimpeachable 
source, but it came to mind when, in the 
New York Times, for Oct. 14, I read 
Herbert F. Peyser’s article from Vien- 
na. In it Peyser wrote that Krauss is 
slipping in Vienna, that he is contem- 
plating a South American tour, for 
which he has engaged leading Austrian 
singers of the Vienna State Opera for 
next summer, instead of being available 
for Salzburg. 

They say Krauss has Nazi sympathies 
and is looking in the direction of Berlin, 
where the lady, who sang the Arabella 
premiere in Dresden, has already been 
heard. Krauss has denied that his pro- 
jected South American operatic tour 
would interfere with his Salzburg 
activities. But, putting two and two to- 
gether, plus the acclaim of Mme. Leh- 
mann by the Vienna public at a Fidelio 
performance under Krauss, when Chan- 
cellor Schuschnigg presented her with 
what Peyser refers to as “a large and 
sumptuously ornamented wreath,” 
viewed by many as an officially admin- 
istered slap at Herr Krauss, you have a 
picture of a change in conductors at the 
Vienna Opera, probably not far off. 

Peyser also refers to the newly in- 
augurated, or rather revived, Volksoper 
in Vienna, and discusses a performance 
of Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor. 
In it he writes that Norbert Ardelli 
“sang the music of Fenton beautifully 
and displayed the intelligence and rou- 
tine of a thoroughly seasoned operatic 
artist.” Ardelli, despite his Italian 
name, is an American, heard here some 
years ago with Fortune Gallo’s com- 
pany, and is a pupil of William 5S. 
Brady of New York. 
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My compliments to Max Rabuoff! 
He has shown with his Cosmopolitan 
Opera Company at the New York Hip- 
podrome that it is possible to give popu- 
lar opera on an artistic bass. Hie bas 
not pretended to give it at ome dolar for 
the best seats, but he has mamaged to 
charge moderate orcs; only a2 few 
seats at $2, many at $1.50 and $1. 

The whole tone of the performance is 
better than those given at the Hippo- 
drome in the last few years, the smgers 
finer, the orchestra similarly so amd the 
stage Management guite moteworthy m 
many respects. For this Dr. Ernst Lert, 
who made some fime productoms at the 
Metropolitan a few years aga, & re- 
sponsible. 

Mr. Rabinoff put to hs credit some 
worthy achievements m the past with 
his Boston Opera Company and what 
he is doing now promises munch for the 
future. Im effecting a rete to the 
arena he is, indeed, weloome 

cm ” 7 

How easy it is to make am error wien 
writing of celebrated masicams! In 
your September issue Dr. Pani Stetan, 
in reviewing this year’s Salzbarg Fes- 
tival, stated that the concert of Aug. 12, 
which was to have been comdacted by 
Richard Strauss, was conmdncted m his 
absence by Bruno Walter. 

But Dr. Stefan erred. That concert 
was not conducted by Walter, bat by 
Felix Weingartner. | have & om most 
excellent authority that the great Aus- 
trian conductor, now actiwe m Basie, 
led the concert and did so m his usual 
distinguished manner, wimg the 
heartiest approval for hus pertocumamces 

+ * * 

I have it on good authority that the 
Metropolitan Opera has 2 bg surprise 
in store for us this seasom, whem i pre- 
sents Mary Moore, the twenty-year-old 


American coloratura soprama. it was 
her uncle, Joseph Eustace, who brouwg 


her to the attention of the ate William 
J. Guard, the Metropolitan's popular 
press chief, who took her to Edyth | 
Magee for mstraction. Im April, 1965 
Miss Moore sang Gilda m Balomore 
with the DeFeo Company, where her 
singing attracted the attemtiom of the 


Metropolitan baritone, Gandollii, who 
was there to sing Maroello m Boleme-. 
He told his friend Bruno Zirato about 


her. Zirato, you know, is persomal rep- 
resentative for several moted smgers 
He presented ther, after some mmftemsive 
study last winter with Cesare Sturam 
to Mr. Gatti-Casazza and his comdurc- 
tors, Serafin, Bellezza amd Seti. Per- 
mission was immediately giwem her to 
attend the Metropolitan periormances. 
Then came a second auditiom Last spring 
and a contract was signed for ner debut 
this season at the Metropolitan. 

I haven't heard Miss Moore, but ! 
know people who have and they teil me 
she has remarkable talemt. As the Ital- 
ians have it: Vedremo, or m the Kimg’s 
own, We shall see! 

* » * 

Speaking of the Metropolltum, did you 
see the article im the October Theatre 
Arts Monthly by Irvimg Kobodim, assust- 
ant critic of the New York Sun? Itis 
a carefully prepared mdhctment of some 
of the Metropolitan's weaknesses, an 
article which sets forth miterestimg sub- 
ject matter in an engaging way. Mr 
Kolodin has made a serous mvesiig2- 
tion of the costs of presenting opera m 
foreign countries and compared them 
with what it costs at the Metropolitam 

There are poimts im it on whach I can 
not agree with the writer, bat, m the 
main, he has moch to say that 
operagoer should know 

* * * 


every 
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A lady who attended the Pittsfield 


Festival writes to me as follows: “Mr. 
Kolodin, who reviewed the festival for 
you, credits the performance of the 
violim part of the Eichheim Sonata, not 
to Lowis Persinger, who played it, but 
to William Kroll. He goes on to say 
that Mr. Kroll, who played it, was ‘in 
splendid form.’ ” 

I am sure, dear lady, that it was but 
a slip of the pen. Of course, it was 
Lows Persinger and I can well under- 
stand his being “in splendid form,” for 
he is am artist of distinction in every- 
thimg he undertakes. Sorry, Mr. Per- 
simger, that your performance was cred- 
ited to another violinist. 

** * 

They were chatting in a quiet spot in 
Carnegie Hall the other evening, a 
group of music lovers, when one of my 
imps overheard them say: “Goodness 
knows, we have waited long enough for 
violim programs to improve, -haven’t we ? 
amd mow they actually have.” The occa- 
stom was Heifetz’s recital, at which he 
played the Brahms Sonata in D Minor, 
the Beethoven Kreutzer and the Bach G 
Mimer for solo violin. Later in the 
week Mischa Elman played the same 
Brahms sonata, a Bach-Nachez Con- 
certo amd Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. 

[ heartily approve of this change in 
violim programs, which includes the per- 
forming of great compositions in sonata 
form: for violin and piano. For only 
thus may we hear the Beethoven, 
Brahms, Mozart, Schumann, Franck 
amd other important works in the form 
played by great violinists. In the past 
weve heard them only too often played 
by performers who, having failed as 
comcert players, made their public ap- 
pearamees in chamber music programs. 

But how about the piano parts of 
these somatas, parts in most cases bigger 
tham the violin parts? They, too, must 
be played competently. Fortunately ac- 
compamists today are far better execu- 
tamts tham were those of another genera- 
tiom Evem so, care must be exercised 
im mot asking an otherwise capable ac- 
companist to undertake a sonata, the 
piamo part of which is beyond his tech- 
nical and imterpretative ability. 

The big point, I think, is getting rid 
»— mamy of those old virtuoso pieces, 
which used to make up the major por- 
tiem of concert violinists’ programs. 
Wasn't it false to assume that one could 

nly judge if a violinist was a master of 
his imstrument by asking him to play 
the violim music of Wieniawski, Ernst 
und Viewxtemps, which used to form so 
important a part of his repertoire? 

* « * 

A very observing lady, one whom I 
revere and respect, has given me a clip- 
pimg that has made me happy, indeed, 
from the New York Herald-Tribune of 
Sept. 9 sent by that paper’s London 
buream about the great Shaw. 

Im am address at Malvern he told his 
hearers that he did not know just how 
he wrote his plays. Yet he admitted 
that he had a method in his work, when 


he said: “My method, my system, my 
traditiom is founded upon music. It is 
mot founded on literature at all. I was 


brought up on music when I was young. 
What I was really interested in was 
musical development. If you study 
operas and symphonies you wil! find a 
useful clue to my particular type of 
writing. If you want to produce any- 
thime im the way of great poetic drama, 
you have to take a theme, as Beethoven 
did im his symphonies, and keep ham- 
mering at the one theme.” 

All of which is not only engaging, 
but of real value, when one reflects that 
G B. S. was the music critic of the 
World im London for the years 1890- 
1894, before he began his amazing 
career as a dramatist. 











With Pen and Pencil 


Rudolph Ganz: As 

Piano Pieces, Little Elf and Little Sphinx. 

As Pianist, Guest in the Hoover Sentinels 
Radio Hour on Nov. 4 


Composer, Two New 








If you have any doubt of Mr. Shaw’s 
musical knowledge and insight, this is 
what he wrote after examining the 
vocal score of Verdi’s Falstaff when 
it was issued in 1893: “I did not go 
to Milan for the first performance, for 
several reasons . . . let it be understood 
that I do not know the work: I only 
know some things about it. . . the fire 
and heroism of his earlier works blaze 
up now only on strong provocation. 
Falstaff is lighted and warmed only by 
the afterglow of the fierce noonday sun 
of Ernani; but the gain in beauty con- 
ceals the loss in heat—if, indeed, it be 
a loss to replace intensity of passion 
and spontaneity of song by fullness of 
insight and perfect mastery of work- 
manship,” 

The man who could write these words 
after studying but a vocal score of Fal- 
staff, when it was new and so unlike 
all the Verdi that had gone before it, 
was of course a genius. 

* * * 

The best Bruckner story I have heard 
comes (as you might suspect it would) 
from a Frenchman who endured the 
longueurs and frustrations of the Ninth 
Symphony at one of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony concerts without too obvious 
fidgeting but who burst out as soon as 
he could buttonhole someone later. 

“Parbleu!” the irritated Gallic mu- 
sician fairly shouted, “Bruckner’s music 
reminds me of nothing so much as a 
colossal German who stops you on the 
street in great excitement and goes on 
something like this: 

“*Oh, I have the most marvelous 
thing to tell you—now wait a minute— 
I’m going to tell you something extra- 
ordinary! Just hold on—in one second 
ll tell you—now wait a minute—it’s 
too wunderschén—now, wait! It’s com- 
ing—l’ll tell you, don’t get impatient! 
I want to tell you " , 

“And then he never tells you any- 
thing!” concluded the Frenchman in 
exasperation. “Either he’s forgotten it 
or he never knew it anyway!” Amen, 


says your 
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MANHATTAN C 


Audiences Mark Return of Re 
cital Activities by Acclaim- 
ing Favorite Artists and Debe- 
tants—Edward Johnson Gives 
First Major Voice Recital— 
John Charles Thomas and 
Richard Crooks Applauded— 
Throngs Greet Heifetz and 
Elman 


NCE more the concert rooms ol 
O New York have been thrown open 
and the season is again im full swmg 
Edward Johnson of the Metropolitan 
gave a typically fine song program tor 
the benefit of the Christodora House 
and John Charles Thomas and Richare 
Crooks, also of the Metropolitan, were 
heard by large audiences. Both Heifets 
and Elman, after triumphs m other 
lands, returned to find their popularity 
undimmed. Julia Peters gave an unusual 
program of American songs and James 
Friskin offered an entire afternoon o! 
Bach Preludes and Fugues. Among the 
Gebutantes, Flori Shorr, ‘cellist, and 
Natalie Bodanskaya, sopramo, made 
good impressions. 


Flori Shorr Makes Debut 


Flori Shorr, an American ‘cellist who 
is said to be the only American woman 
ever to win a premier prix at the Paris 
Conservatoire, made a highly suocessiu! 
debut and incidentally gave the first Town 
Hall recital of the season on the aitermoon 
of Oct. 9. .. ae 

Miss Shorr offered a dignified and am- 
bitious program which included a Somata 
in G by Sammartini, Haydn's Concerto m 
D, and the F Major Sonata of Brahms, 
together with pieces by Debussy, Delune, 
Alfano and Casella. ; , 

She exhibited not only careful techmecal 
preparation and a contagious enthusiasm 
for her art, but what seemed to be an ad- 
mirable mental balance m the matter of 
dynamics, especially noticeable m the con- 
certo and sonatas. The Brahms had dis- 
tinct interpretative value and this was 
again evident in the shorter works. The 
audience was quick to recognize these good 
points and applaud with vigor. Lev Shorr 
was the accompanist i 


Edward Johnson in Benefit Recital 

Edward Johnson, tenor. Celius Dough- 
erty, accompanist. Town Hall, Oct. 9, eve- 
ning : 


Aria Antica, Per Pieta from Il Floridore 
Stradella-Plondw 


Aire from Comus..............--4 Arne - Endboott 
PRSSOTIBER ..0.0.00.00020000-+000000000000- Pizzetti 
La Barba Bianca......... Castelnuovo- Tedesco 
Canto di Primavera.................-.- Camara 
Heimweh; Fussreise...............- Hugo Wali 
In Meiner Heimat........ LES -. Trank 
Heimliche Aufforderung..............-- Stramss 
DI inn 0 0cesentetieinesc2n7<nsnqewet Faure 
Ri Hi: asécedmocceseaneoooqnssate ...Hime 
Serenade Italiennc...................- Chausson 


Depuis Longtemps from Louise...Charpentuer 
The Ballad of the Fox Hunter; The Fiddler 
St MEET caicdendcccedsiguec<sbutoudiie Loeffler 


iii tccmsineesadunadaboanein Griffes 


This recital made one realize that Mr. 
Johnson does not appear enough im song 
programs. Few singers, and ocertamly 
almost no opera singers, could have equalled 
the magnificent interpretative art which he 
displayed throughout the program not only 
in individual songs but in the contrasting 
moods which he evoked. 

In a list so well made and projected with 
such art, it is difficult to speak of any 
particular item. Of the German group 
Wolf's Fussreise was the most rewarding 
though Trunk’s In Meiner Heimat won 
especial favor with the audience. To this 
group Mr. Johnson added Strauss’s Zucig- 
nung, splendidly sung. The French group 
was consistently good and both arranged 
and sung with a fine climactic sense so that 
the Louise excerpt was positively thrilling 
An old Breton folk song in amusing patter 
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Edwerd Johnson Gave a Song Recital 
of Characteristic Charm in Town Hall 


style, was a delghtiul encore after these. 
ine imal growp agaim displayed Mr. John- 
SUG $ artustry to the highest advantage, the 
Leats poems set by Loetiler being especially 


uterestimg. The recital was for the benefit 
t the music school of Christodora House. 
H. 
Jehm Charlies Thomas Sings Lieder in a 
Pine Program 
Johm Charles Thomas, baritone. Car- 
roll Hollister, accompanist. Town Hall, 
ct. 14 aitermoon 
Hotiuunmg; Nacht und Traume; An die Laute; 
Der Jumgimg umd der Tod; Der Atlas 
Schubert 
> del umm amato ben... limcelihidiain’ Donaudy 
ominihera Venemana (im Venitian); Amuri, 
Ammen (ep Soctlbam)..... 22... cccccccccss Sadero 
La Daeese Macabee................ Saint-Saéns 
 Nunt d'Amour (from Messaline)....De Lara 
Dalsmene; Dem Angesicht; Der arme Peter; 
Snile Theramen; Der Husar; Trara..Schumann 
Bouuse George Campbell.................. Keel 
seem River isbeghebobusedaanil Carpenter 
Tine Statterimg Lovwers........ arr. by Hughes 
© Mem from the Pields.............. Hughes 
Laed we Degradsshun.............MacGimsey 


Those who delight im beautiful singing 
crowded the audrtormm again this year to 
bear Mr. Thomas, who was in excellent 
yosce amd acquitted himself with honor. 
Im & measure it was a departure for him 
to devote half of his list to German Lieder ; 
tor m the past he has been most admired in 
ther types of song 

What be did im his Schubert group on 
thes occasiom, however, makes one more 
tham samguime about his future in Lieder 
sumgmg. Almost without exception he 
mastered these items, among which Nacht 
amd Traume stood out as one of the tower- 
mg acheevements of the afternoon, closely 
seconded by his dramatic exposition of the 
luttle sumg Der Jumglimg und der Tod, with 
its opemmg phrase almost identical with 
the begummumg of Mendelssohn’s Overture 
to Ruy Blas. Im these songs, too, his Ger- 
mam «numcation showed a marked im- 
provement amd was far better than in the 
Schumann songs. 

The beauty of his Italian singing, the 
ease with which he encompassed Saint- 
Saéns’s condensed version of his own sym- 
phomc poem and the imtensity of his pro- 
yectsom of the moods im Carpenter’s Green 
Riwer, a fime revival of one of this com- 
posers early bet best songs, and the 
Hughes setteg of O Men from the Fields, 
all served agaim to make one certain of 
Mr. Thomas’s high position among the 
leadimg wocalists of our time. He was gen- 
crows with emcores, singing Brahms’s O 
Lichliche Wangen after the first group, 
Duparc’s Chamsom Triste after the sec- 
od, Stramss’s Zueignung after the third 
ami 2 beace at the close, among them 
Burys There Is A Lady, Manning’s The 
Lamp Lighter, Mana-Zucca’s I Love Life 
amd del Riego’s O Dry Those Tears, all 


mes y women composers perhaps a 


planned tribute to the fair sex, perhaps a 
coincidence ? 

Mr. Hollister played the accompaniments 
more than well, the first half of the pro- 
gram from memory. A. 


Roth Quartet Begins Its Season 


Roth Quartet: Feri Roth, Jeno Antal, 
Ferenc Molnar, Janos Scholz; assisted by 
E. Robert Schmitz, pianist. Town Hall, 
Oct. 15, evening: 


Quartet in A (Koechel No. 464)...... Mozart 
Quartet in C Minor, Op. 51, No 1....Brahms 
Se NO, on os conus etteveceh Franck 


A gratifyingly large audience was on 
hand to welcome this popular organization 





John Charles Thomas Again Demonstrated 
His Versatility in a Notable Song Program 





Wexler 


Richard Crooks, Who Was Warmly 
Welcomed in His First Seasonal Recital 


on its first appearance of the season and 
punctuated the program with demonstra- 
tions of warm approval at every oppor- 
tunity. The purity of tone and superlative 
refinement of style that this group of cham- 
ber music artists commands provide spe- 
cial qualifications for soul-satisfying inter- 
pretations of Mozart and the different 
movements of the Quartet in A were played 
with sensitive feeling for their essential 
framework. 

The same smoothness and finish charac- 
terized the playing of the Brahms, the 
spirit of the Romanza being beautifully 
conveyed, while the opening and closing 
Allegros, on the other hand, seemed to need 
a whit more of the virility that Brahms 
demands in such moods. With Mr. 
Schmitz disclosing excellent judgment in 
his treatment of the piano part, the César 


ONCERT SEASON HAS AUSPICIOUS START 





Jascha Heifetz Gave Sonatas by the Three 
"B's" at His First Appearance of the Season 


Franck Quintet received a finely conceived 
and admirably balanced performance and 
constituted an impressive climax to an eve- 
ning of great composers reverently and 
convincingly interpreted. , 


Suzanne Keener in Costume Recital 


Suzanne Keener, coloratura soprano gave 
a recital largely of florid music in the 
Barbizon on the evening of Oct. 16, with 
Elektra Allison at the piano. The second 
half of the program was in costume. 

Miss Keener set herself a task with 
arias from The Barber of Seville, Vera- 
cini’s Rodelinda, which is As You Like 
It in Italian operatic guise, and the Laugh- 
ing Song from Auber’s Manon Lescaut 
All of these were delivered with brilliancy 
of execution and fine tone. The more 
sober pieces by Donaudy and four Ameri- 
can composers, Wintter Watts, Wesley 
Sontag, Frank Grey and Mana-Zucca, as 
well as the Scandinavian and French folk 
songs, were delightfully projected. Miss 
Keener’s audience was highly appreciative 
and she was compelled to give numerous 
encores, most of which were in lighter vein 
Miss Allison played Liszt’s A Flat Liebe 
straum between the costume groups. D. 


Heifetz Gives a Superb Recital 


Jascha Heifetz, violinist. Emanuel Bay, 
accompanist. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 17, eve- 
ning : 


SN TOR POO, Use dace dee chbadéewes Brahms 
Sonata in G Minor (for violin alone)..... Bach 
Sonata in A Major (Kreutzer)...... Beethoven 
NUD sedis dabsecnddussdetbedesthesdt Handel 
DEE . Lcdivdeniosnhd-<otan’a Scarlatti- Heifetz 
Rondo .......scccceseeeeeeess. MOzart-Kreisler 


Brahms’s three sonatas for piano and 
violin are not unlike his four symphonies ; 
they are so good that you think you like 
best the one to which you are listening. 
But, in all truth, the D Minor is the most 
expansive of them, and that quality was 
well exhibited in Mr. Heifetz’s perform- 
ance. He gave it fine breadth and made 
eloquent its direct and human thematic 
content. 


He was in superb form and put to his 
credit another evening of magnificent violin 
playing, the kind that makes converts of 
those who think they do not like violin 
recitals. For, in addition to glorious per- 
formances on his instrument, Mr. Heifetz 
has in recent years made a complete de- 
parture from the old type of violin recital 
program. Thus he placed two full-sized 
sonatas, the Brahms and Beethoven, on 
his list, a single group of shorter items 
and the Bach solo sonata. 

Here, too, he achieved new heights. 
Many times have we heard this master- 
piece done, but rarely with so thrilling a 
comprehension of its musical, as well as 
its technical, problems. If the opening 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Cosmopolitan Opera Continues onInternational Basis | 


Sigrid Onegin’s Guest Appear- 
ance as a Superb Dalila Is 
High Spot of Fortnighit— 
Khovanschina, Cavalleria, Pag- 
liacci and Tosca Added im 
Second Week—Anne Roselle 
Scores in Three Roles—New 
Singers .Make Debuts and 
Familiar Ones Uphold Ex- 
cellent Standard 


4 fF HE Cosmopolitan Opera Associa- 
tion, which opened auspiciously at 
the Hippodrome with Carmen on the 
evening of Oct. 8, followed by an ex- 
cellent Boris Godounoff im Russian the 
following evening, continued the fort- 
night with works in German, Italian 
Russian and French. There were per- 
formances by eminent singers, Sigrid 
Onegin, formerly of the Metropolitan 
making her first New York appearance 
as Dalila in Saint-Saéns’s Samson et 
Dalila; Anne Roselle as Elsa, Aida and 
Tosca and Nanette Guilford as Nedda 
in Pagliacci. Moussorgsky’s Khovan- 
schina was sung by the forces from the 
\rt of Musical Russia. 


Fine Cast for Lehengrin 
Che first German work of the engage 
ment was Lohengrin, sung on the evenme 


f Oct. 10, with an excellent cast and 
Michel Steiman as the conductor, Amme 


Roselle, the Elsa of the evening, sang im- 
pressively and gave a fine dramatic rendi- 
tion of the role, her balcony song m the 
second act being especially lovely. Sonm 
Sharnova was a malevolent Ortrod, whose 
rich voice was well suited to the mms 
Carl Schiffeler gave a vocally fime Telra 
mund and Chase Baromeo was a digmitted 
King Henry, doing the role with genum: 
style. Rolf Gerard, a last-minute substi- 
tute for Dimitri Onofrei m the title role 
sang with feeling and style. Oskar Lass- 
ner sang the Herald well. Mr. Lert had 
some original moments im the stage direc- 
tion. The chorus and orchestra did ex 
ellent work. N 


An Effective La Bohéme 

\lice Mock made her first Hippodrome 
ippearance as Mimi im the Oct. 11 La Bo- 
eme. The cast included Armand Tokat- 

in as Rodolfo, Angelo Pilotto as Marcello 
and Paola Autori as Musetta, with the 
lesser roles in the hands of Pictro Baussy 
Paul Dufos, Albert Mahler, Amund Sjonwik 
and Panfilo Testamala. Cesare Sodero had 
the presentation well in hand from the con- 
ductor’s desk. 

Miss Mock made an appealing Mim 
and sang charmingly. Mr. Tokatyan, who 
had made a place for himself with the 

idience of the opening night, strengthened 

y his splendid singing of the Racoomic 

| the subsequent duet, as well as m the 
iter scenes. Mr. Pilotto, who has sung 
t La Scala, was an authoritative Marcello 
ind Mme. Autori won the audience with 
the Waltz. D. 


American Tenor in Debut 

soris Godounoff was repeated with the 
ame cast on the evening of Oct 12, La 
Bohéme the following afternoon and Car- 
nen in the evening. Louis Sherman 
\merican tenor, under the name of Luigi 
le Silva, made his debut as Rodolfo m 
a Bohéme creating an excellent mmpres- 
on not only by his fine voice, bat his able 
andling of it. The remainder of the cast 
as the same save for Chase Baromeo, the 
olline. The repetition of Carmen had 
lso the same singers. D 


A Sunday Night Aida 
\ida on Sunday night, Oct. 14, drew the 
sual attentive crowd. A strong cast was 
ssembled for the performance headed by 
Miss Roselle in the title role; Bruma Cas- 
tagna, making her first appearance of the 





Loneruamenai Commercial Co. 


Miche! Steiman of the Paris Opéra-Comique 
Conducted a Varied List of Works at the 
Hippodrome 
scasom as Ameris: Johm Pane-Gasser of 
last year’s Chicago opera, as Radames; 
Carlo Morelli as Amonasro, and Chase 
Baromeo as am impressive Ramfis. Nor- 
mam Cordom samg the King and Thelma 
Votipka amd Albert Mahler filled the 

smaller parts. Mr. Sodero conducted. 
Miss Roselle’s Aida was of equal stat 
ore with her Elsa and she won high tribute 
from the amdiemce im both her difficult solos. 
Mme. Castagma’s Ammeris was splendidly 
sume amd comsistently acted. Mr. Pane- 
casser, heard for the first time in New 





Jobe Pame-Gasser 


Made 
Debut as Radames 


His New York 
in Aida 


York, made am impression with a fine voice 
well produced and a definite fair for char- 
acterization. Mr. Morelli also proved a 
«ecloome addition to the Hippodrome forces, 
scorimg im a highly creditable debut. Mr. 
Raromeo samg excellently throughout and 
the smaller roles were capably filled. The 
gera was repeated om Oct. 18, with the 
same cast excepting that Marie Budde 
replaced Thelma Votipka as the High 
Priestess. Lohengrim had its second hear- 
2 om Oct 16, with the same cast. V. 


Packed House Greets Onegin 


capacity house om Oct. 17, heard the 

Grst Samson et Dalila with Sigrid Onegin 
2s @west artist im her first New York per- 
formance of a role with which she has been 
idemtifed elsewhere. It is easily one of 
the best Dalilas im a city which has heard 
the part very beautifully sumg in the past. 
The Sprimg Somg at the close of Act I, 





— 


Cesare Sodero Led Operas of the Standard 
Italian Repertoire 





Anne Roselle Won Triumphs in Lohengrin, 
Aida and Tosca 


was the signal for much applause which in- 
creased with Armour, Viens Aider at the 
beginning of the second act. As was quite 
natural, the climax of excitement was 
reached in the familiar Mon Coeur s’Ouvre 
a ta Voix which was the signal for a 
tumult of applause. 


The male side of the cast included Pas- 
quale Ferrara as Samson, a convincing and 
musicianly performance. Joseph Royer 
sang the High Priest with his customary 
musicianship and made the role dramatically 
interesting, and Chase Baromeo was satis- 
factory in the small role of Abimelech. 
Pietro Bussy, Albert Mahler, Luigi Dalle 
Molle and Paul Dufos completed the cast. 
Mr. Steiman conducted. Mr. Lert again 
made innovations in the staging, some of 
which were effective. S. 


Khovanschina Sung 


Again in co-operation with The Art of 
Musical Russia, Inc., the Cosmopolitan 
Opera Association presented the politico- 
religious Khovanschina of Moussorgsky on 
Oct. 19. Although the cast was largely 
Russian, the best musical and dramatic 
work of the evening was done by the Amer- 
ican contralto, Edwina Eustis, in the poig- 
nant role of Martha. The two Khovanskys 
were well sung by Mr. Shvetz and Dimitri 
Criona; the role of Dositheus was taken by 
Mr. Panteleieff; Emma was sung by Milo 
Miloradovich, and Mr. Ivantzoff did Galit- 
zin. Others who acquitted themselves well 
were Messrs. Deloff, Grigorieff, Ardatoff, 
Kallini, Tcherkassky, and Gorlenko, The 





Sigrid Onegin Drew a Vast Audience as 
Dalila in Her First New York Operatic 
Appearance in Several Years 


Persian dancers headed by Joyce Coles 
were particularly effective. Mr. Steiman 
conducted. 


Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci 

Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci were 
sung for the first time on the evening of 
Oct. 20. The cast of the former included 
Mme. Autori as Santuzza, Mary Leavitt 
as Lola, Mr. Ferrara as Turiddu, Mr. 
Pilotto as Alfio and Miss Standing as 
Mamma Lucia. Franco Autori conducted 
his first performance here successfully. 

Nanette Guilford, formerly of the Metro- 
politan, making her first appearance with 
the company, sang an excellent Nedda in 
Pagliacci, winning high approval with the 
Ballatella. Mr. Pane-Gasser substituted 
for Renato Zanelli as Canio and Mr 
Morelli was Tonio. Messrs. Pilotto and 
Mahler completed the cast. Mr. Sodero 
conducted. D. 


A Sunday Night Tosca 


Puccini’s Tosca was sung for the first 
time on Sunday night, Oct. 21, with Miss 
Roselle and Mr. Tokatyan as the lovers 
and Mr. Morelli as Scarpia. The audience, 
a large one, received Miss Roselle enthusi- 
astically especially in the Prayer and Mr. 
Tokatyan won tremendous applause with 
his two arias. Mr. Morelli’s Scarpia was 
well done. The remainder of the cast in- 
cluded Miss Koretzky and Messrs. Dufos, 
Testamala, Bussy, Mahler and Dalle Molle. 
Mr. Sodero conducted. N. 


Carmen was given again at the matinee 
on Oct. 20, with Bruna Castagna in the 
title-role and a new Micaela in the person 
of Sylvia Seid, who made a good impres- 
sion. Mr. Tokatyan was once more a fine 
José and Mr. Schiffeler an impressive 
Escamillo. The remainder of the cast was 
as before. Mr. Steiman conducted. 





Dan Gridley to Sing at Eastern Maine 
Music Festival 

Dan Gridley has been engaged to sing 
at the Eastern Maine Music Festival 
at Bangor, on Oct. 30. Mr. Gridley 
will give a joint performance of Die 
Walkiire with Margaret Matzenauer at 
Yale University, Nov. 5, and will sing 
in four performances of the Bach B 
Minor Mass under Leopold Stokowski 
in December. 





Viola Mitchell Returns to America 

Viola Mitchell, American violinist, 
returned to this country on the Cham- 
plain on Oct. 24. She will make her 
debut in Boston with the Boston Sym- 
phony under Serge Koussevitzky in the 
Malipiero Concerto on Dec. 7, 
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STOKOWSKI and KLEMPERER SHARE SYMPHONY PLAUDITS 


Philadelphians Begin New York Series with Program of Brahms 
and Wagner—Bruckner’s Ninth in Original Form and Stra- 
vinsky Psalm Symphony Revived by the Philharmonic—A 
Schubert Novelty in a Transcription by Weiner 


ww: the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Leopeld Stokowski as a 
competitor in its first New York concert 
of the young season, the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony continued to 
give attention to modern or relatively 
unfamiliar music in its programs of the 
fortnight under the baton of tall Otto 
Klemperer. Mr. Stokowski confined his 
introductory program to Wagner and 
Brahms, but Mr. Klemperer brought to 
attention such relatively uncertain quan- 
tities as the Ninth (Unfinished) Sym- 
phony of Bruckner and the Stravinsky 
Symphony of Psalms, in the latter of 
which he had the collaboration of the 
Schola Cantorum. A first-time novelty, 
though the substance was more than a 
century old, was Leo Weiner’s tran- 
scription of Schubert’s piano Rondo, 
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Op. 107, composed in June, 1828, five 
months before Schubert’s death. 


Klemperer Plays Bruckner’s Ninth 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Otto Klemperer, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
ys 11, evening : 

pmphony No. 9, in D Minor...... Bruckner 

Fir irst Time in America in Original Edition) 

ymphony No. 5 in C Minor..... Beethoven 

In giving over half of his second program 
to the fourth of the three B’s, and in point 
of time very much the larger half, Mr. 
Klemperer did both Bruckner and his audi- 
ence a service not to be measured solely 
by the generally favorable response of lis- 
teners still uncertain as to whether Bruck- 
ner has received his just due. The Bruck- 
ner “Unfinished” had been heard but three 
times previously in New York and then 
only with the emendations made by the 
composer’s faithful but perhaps meddle- 
some disciple, Ferdinand Loewe. 

The opportunity to hear the work in its 
original instrumentation, and to hear it con- 
ducted by so zealous and accomplished a 
Brucknerite as Mr. Klemperer, was some- 
thing to create a stir among those who had 
lamented the absence of this symphonic 
swan song from programs teeming with 
music of less consequence, particularly 
since a first performance of the original 
at a Vienna Bruckner festival a year or 
so ago—nearly thirty years after the 
Loewe revision was first publicly per- 
formed—had been the occasion for schol- 
arly and perfervid dissertations, mostly 
condemnatory of the too-busy Loewe. 

However, the changes worked by the 
latter, as discoverable through reversion to 
the original in this performance (for the 
few who sat, score in hand, checking what 
they heard against what they saw) were 
of less consequence for the generality of 
listeners than the inherent qualities of the 
work itself. Loewe altered details of the 
scoring, needlessly and in possibly every 
instahce inadvisably; and he even wrote in 
an extraneous phrase or two, also need- 
lessly and inadvisably. But to contend that 
this is a different symphony when stripped 
of these obfuscations is surely to exagger- 
ate the case for Bruckner or that against 
Loewe. Certainly the Fifth Symphony of 
Beethoven could stand a similar amount of 
undesirable tinkering and still be the Bee- 
thoven Fifth. 

The Bruckner Ninth is typical of the 
entire series. Indeed, there is something in 
the contention of Bruckner partisans that all 
nine are one—that a great dome-like struc- 
ture spans them all—and that the missing 
Finale of this so-called “Farewell” sym- 
phony, sketched out with the hand of death 
on the composer, but in too skeletal a form 
for use, would have been the final and com- 
pleting curve of that all-embracing dome. 
But if that was in truth the composer's 
vision, it is likely to remain something 
remote from the listener’s enjoyment of 
the detail of the separate works. 

Unfinished as it is, the Ninth—First 
Movement, Scherzo, Adagio—occupied 
about fifty minutes, as compared to about 
thirty for the Beethoven Fifth. During 
perhaps half of its length Bruckner’ $s music 
has character and substance, rising in many 
instances to distinction and beauty. There 
are expressive and winning themes in both 
the first movement and the Adagio. The 
Scherzo, of a somewhat Berliozian savor 
(irrespective of friend Loewe) is perhaps 
the most arresting movement of the kind 
written since the Brahms symphonies. But 
the composer’s characteristic redundance 
plays its usual part in dulling the edge of 
ingratiating first statements. The Ninth 
is cluttered, garrulous, chunky, now fanned 
to a bright glow, now puffing to keep some 
sort of blaze alight. Certainly, it is music 
worth while, in that the world can ill spare 
its considerable sum of inspiration, person- 
ality and (honor the word!) beauty. These 


things are more important than its pro- 
lixity and its fumblings. The revival was 
of value; it was clarifying if scarcely any- 
thing of revelation. 

Mr. Klemperer’s performance was one of 





Leopold Stokowski Turned to Brahms and 
Wagner for His First New York Program 


the keenest insight, the utmost sympathy 
and the most prehensile grasp of Bruck- 
ner’s sometimes faltering structure. The 
orchestra played the work with all the 
richness and plasticity to be expected of so 
famous an ensemble. Like qualities were 
to be noted in the achievement of the Bee- 
thoven Fifth, which was given a highly 
vitalized, somewhat impulsive reading by 
Mr. Klemperer. Fate knocked emphatically 
at the outset, and was not disposed to linger 
along the way. Ci 3. 


Philadelphians Pay First Visit to 
New York 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 16, 


evening : 
Symphony No. 3 in F............. Brahms 
Liebesnacht from Tristan und Isolde 
Wagner 
Excerpts from Act III, Parsifal....Wagner 


The Quaker City band burst in all its 
tonal splendor on one of New York’s most 
brilliant audiences and left it breathless, 
but with enough presence of mind to ap- 
plaud rapturously each item and the con- 
ductor who presented it with such a sump- 
tuous banquet of sonority. Seldom does 
one hear such an impassioned setting forth 
of Brahms, for Stokowski whips up the 
intensity in the first and last movements 
to a pitch of fever heat, and those who 
come to disagree with his ideas remain to 
be overwhelmed with the lashings of dra- 
matic fury and the sheer beauty of sound 
which this orchestra attains under its im- 
perious leader. Tempis are different con- 
siderations, and Mr. Stokowski’s originality 
in this respect, and his departures all too 
often from the indications of the score 
remain as exasperations in the listener’s 
mind, no matter what the seduction of the 


ear. Performance almost—but not quite— 
triumphs over fidelity in this Brahms. 
Mr. Stokowski’s Tristan pot-pourri 
familiar by now, and it received a 
thrilling reading. His arrangement of : x 
Parsifal music was heard here before, t 
but Mr. Stokowski, in trying to trace te 
spiritual and psychological development »{ 
Parsifal from the moment when the young 
hero receives enlightenment and initiat on 
from Gurnemanz, has added the few meas- 
ures in which Gurnemanz recognizes the 
spear before which Parsifal is kneeling in 
prayer. The music is extraordinarily beau- 
tiful in concert performance and made a 
deep impression on listeners. Q 


A Stravinsky Revival 

New York  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Otto Klemperer, conductor. Chorus of the 
Schola Cantorum, Hugo Ross, conductor 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 18, evening : 

Symphony in E-Flat (B. & H. No. 1), Hayds 
Yt 4. eae Schubert-Weine: 
(First Time in New York) 
Symphony of “Psalms .......... Stravinsky 
With Chorus of The Schola Cantorum 
Suite, The Fire-Bird............ Stravinsky 

The novelty of this program, though 
fresh from the transcription ateliers oi 
Budapest, need detain no one. Some in- 
ferior, if late Schubert, intended for four- 
hand piano playing, has here been cor 
verted into full-blooded and somewhat 
turgid orchestral sequences, melodiously 
commonplace and inordinate in length. 7 e 
arrangement will be forgotten soon enou 
and has worked no harm either to Schube ert 
or to Weiner, the winner of one of Mrs. 
Coolidge’s composition awards (but n 
for this Rondo!). Nor does the Haydr 
symphony—“the symphony with the drun 
roll,” often confused with the “Surprise’ 
Symphony—call for more than mention 
a competent if scarcely exhilarating per- 
formance. Mr. Klemperer did rather bet 
ter by its sombre opening than by its later 
light-heartedness. 

The achievement of the concert was t! 
earnest and thorough-going performanc« 
Stravinsky’s Symphony of Psalms, 
something of a novelty, though introduce 
to New York with the same chorus by th 
Boston Symphony, under Sergei Koussevit 
zky, on March 5, 1931. As disclosed anew 
by Mr. Klemperer, it cannot be said to have 
added any cubits to its inspirational stature 
The technical mastery of the work stoo 
just where it stood before—indisputabl 
and, in many of its details, of keen interest 
The choral masses moved forward in the 
same relentless processional, the while th 
instrumental groups cut athwart these 
blocklike vocal austerities with jagged, un 
compromising figurations, sometimes 
barbaric effect, as in the interludia] mea 
sures of the Laudate—the most effective 
writing of the work. The music has 
weight, it has individuality (particularl 
color, by reason of the absence of violins 
violas and clarinets) and it has momentum 
But if there is a genuine emotional impact 
in its devotional aspirations, this reviewer 
has yet to feel it. There is more fervor, of 
a kind, in parts of the Firebird music o! 
twenty years earlier. Though the chamel 
onic Igor was not then composing, as in th 
Psalm Symphony, “to the Glory of God. 

Mr. Ross rightfully shared in the ap 
plause bestowed on the conductor, the or 
chestra and the chorus, after a task we! 
done. 





LONDON STRING QUARTET 
DISBANDS THIS SEASON 


Beethoven Cycle at Town Hall to Mark 
Farewell of Group in Its Twenty- 
sixth Year 





The London String Quartet, organ- 
ized in 1908 and held to be the oldest 
organization of its kind, will disband 
following a series of four concerts in 
Town Hall on Nov. 3 and 4, when they 
will repeat the Beethoven cycle pre- 
sented last season. 

Acceptance of the concertmastership 


Geneenaevanncnnnnnssuereeneneonennereepenecsioner roennenevestet 


of the San Francisco Symphony by John 
Pennington, first violinist of the quar- 
tet, is given as one immediate reason for 
the dissolution. The desire of Willia» 
Primrose, viola player, to devote him 
self to his personal career following 
successes in solo performances in Cen- 
tral Europe and England last summer 
is the second reason assigned. 

Thomas Petre, second violinist, pla: 
to join the music faculty of a university 
following the disbandment, and the 
future activities of C. Warwick Evars 
cellist and founder of the quartet, are 
not yet announced. 
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DETROIT SEASON OPENS WITH KREISLER 


Noted Artist lends Masonic 
Series List—Musicale 
Plans Announced 


Derrort, Oct. 20.—Fritz Kreisler for- 
mally opened the local season of music 
with one of his memorable recitals on 
Oct. 8, in Masonic Auditorium. The 
concert was the first of seven attrac- 
tions sponsored by the Masonic Temple 
Association. A crowd of 5,000 filled the 
large auditorium and also occupied 
every available inch in the orchestra pit 
and on the stage. It was a typical Kreis- 
ler evening and enthusiasm ran high 
throughout. The program included the 
Handel A Major Sonata, the Bach Pre- 
jude and Gavotte from the Partita in 
E Minor, the Mendelssohn E Minor 
Concerto and shorter numbers by Korn- 
gold, Dvorak and de Falla. Composi- 

ns by the latter two were arrange- 
ments by the soloist. The indispensable 

arl Lamson was at the piano. 

The recital of Gunther Ramin, organ- 
st of St. Thomas Church, Leipzig, Oct. 
ll, at the Jefferson Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church, was an amazing musical 
experience. It was one of the most re- 
markable demonstrations of organ vir- 
tuosity since the appearance of Marcel 
Dupré in 1924. Mr. Ramin played two 
works by Bach and others by Handel, 
Pachelbel and Max Reger. There was 
also a twenty-minute improvisation on 
John Hatton’s hymn tune, Jesus Shall 
Reign. 

Preceding the concert, Dr. Alle D. 
Zuidema, organist and carilloneur of 
the local church, gave a fifteen-minute 
carillon recital. Proceeds are to be used 
for the work of the Lutheran Inner Mis- 

n League. 


Musicale and Pro Musica Plans 


The Tuesday Musicale of Detroit and 
the Detroit Chapter of Pro Musica have 
announced their plans for the 1934-35 
season. The Musicale will open its 
forty-ninth season Nov. 6, with the first 
appearance here of Josef and Rosina 
Lhevinne in a two-piano recital. On 
Nov. 20, the club will present Edward 
Kane, tenor who won both the Atwater 
Kent prize and the National Federation 
of Music Clubs awards. The final artist 
concert will take place Jan. 15, when 
Ninon Vallin, soprano,.will be heard in 
Detroit for the first time. 

Pro Musica will also sponsor three 
concerts, although the dates have not 
yet been made public: Emmy Hein, so- 
prano, the Paris Instrumental Quintet. 
and Filip Lazar, pianist. All the events 
will take place at the Detroit Institute 

t arts. 


Martini in Detroit Debut 


Making a markedly successful local 
jebut, Nino Martini, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, appeared in recital 
Oct. 15, in Orchestra Hall. The event 
was the first of five offered by the De- 
troit Concert Society. The artist pro- 
vided an evening of endless musical 
thrills, singing groups of songs in 
Italian, French, English and Spanish. 
Miguel Sandoval accompanied. 

The MacDowell Colony Benefit Re- 
‘ital was held Oct. 16, at the Hotel 
Statler. Artists were Gizi Szanto, 
pianist, and Lillian Hicks, soprano. A 
large audience heartily applauded both. 

The second of the Ford Sunday Eve- 
ning Hours was broadcast by the Ford 
Symphony Orchestra, Victor Kolar di- 
recting, Oct. 14, from Orchestra Hall. 
The brilliant Jascha Heifetz, violinist, 
was guest soloist. A capacity audience 
listened with deep appreciation to Mr. 


Heifetz’s playing of the last two move- 
ments of the Mendelssohn Concerto and 
a group of shorter numbers. The or- 
chestra played works by Mozart, 
Wagner and Weinberger, being assisted 
in the Wagner by the twenty-four voice 
chorus, a standard fixture of these na- 
tional broadcasts. 

More than one hundred local notables 
gathered at a testimonial dinner for 
Frederick Steinway Vietor, inventor of 
the new Steinway accelerated action, 
Friday, Oct. 12, at the Detroit Golf 
Club. Mr. Vietor gave a short talk and 
demonstration concerning his new in- 
vention. Others who spoke, paying 
tribute to the House of Steinway and its 


products were Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Bendetson Netzorg and Thaddeus 
Wronski. Mrs. Samuel C. Mumford 


was hostess and mistress of ceremonies. 
The committee included Mrs. Mumford, 
Mme. Szanto, Mr. Gabrilowitsch, Mr. 
Netzotg, Mr. Wronski and Mrs. 
Dorothy Duckwitz Searle. 

HERMAN WISE 


PITTSBURGH WELCOMES 
FOREIGN CELEBRITIES 








Gunther Ramin of Leipzig Gives Organ 
Recital—Felix Maria Gatz to 
Teach at Duquesne 

PittspurGH, Oct. 20.—Harvey Gaul, 
organist at Calvary Church, will intro- 
duce, during the winter, a number of 
outstanding organists for recital after 
Sunday night service. On Oct. 14, Gun- 
ther Ramin, eminent director from 
Bach’s St. Thomas Church in Leipzig, 
played a program of Bach, Buxtehude, 
Bohm, and Reger. Ramin is one of the 
few performers who still improvises in 
concert. Last year Mr. Ramin played 
in the Carnegie Music Hall of the 
Northside in an entirely different spirit; 
brilliant, vivacious and at times, almost 
defiant. To have heard the two Ramins 
was another proof of the greatness of 
this organist. 

Pittsburgh welcomes into its music 
colony Felix Maria Gatz, recently con- 
ductor of the Bruckner Verein in Ber- 
lin. Professor Gatz comes to us as 
teacher of musical esthetics at the Du- 
quesne University, with an ambition to 
serve Pittsburgh and further to teach 
us of Bruckner and Mahler. He has 
already given several excellent radio 
talks over local stations and plans soon 
to acquaint us with the intimate short 
operas of Mozart, Weber, and Offen- 
bach. He will use orchestral material 
from the school and get whatever 
singers are here available for such 
music. It may be another step towards 
founding civic opera and stimulating 
the plans for out-of-door opera next 
summer. J. Fe en 





Metropolitan Opera Contest Offers 
Major Debut as Award 

The Metropolitan Opera Association 
has offered through the Schubert Me- 
morial a debut in a major role at the 
Metropolitan. The contest is for the 
best voice, male or female, high or low, 
and the winner will also receive the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs award 
of $1,000. 

The Federation afer again, in ad- 
dition to the opera prize, four awards 
of $1,000 each for male voices, female 
voice, piano and violin. The winner will 
have a debut with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. offered by the Schubert Memo- 
rial. The contest bulletins may be had 
upon application to the State Contest 
Chairman, Mrs. Florence Otis, 155 East 
47 St., New York City. 


for 


October 25, 1934 








“A poet and lover of beauty—” 


“The mast fastidious of musicians—”’ 


CARL 





FRIEDBERG 


plaudits of his listeners, 


“Wins Ovations and Countless Recalls” 
at Worcester Festival 


Carl Friedberg, pianist, assuredly won not only the tremendous 
but their hearts as well, for Mr. 


Friedberg is not merely a virtuoso; he is the master who loves 
his art, and in the playing imparts that spirit of musical devotion 


to 


his listeners. 


—Worcester Daily Telegram: Worcester, Mass., Oct. 3, 1934. 


Mr. Friedberg won a triumph that was heart-warming. He 


played the music with that simplicity of manner, devotion and 
genuine expressiveness that only the greatest artists have at 


th 


es 


concert. 


at 


eir command. He had countless recalls and ovations. 


—Worcester Eve. Post: Worcester, Mass., Oct. 3, 1934. 


No finer performance of a masterpiece than soloist and orch- 
tra gave of the Beethoven concerto has lent luster to a Festival 


Mr. Friedberg never seeks to call attention to himself 
the expense of the music nor pursues glory by means of the 


purely spectacular. 


—Worcester Eve. Gazette: Worcester, Mass., 


Oct. 3, 1934. 


This enthusiasm reached its height after the performance of 


the concerto, the solo part of which had been beautifully played 
by Carl Friedberg. Mr. Friedberg’s piano playing was delightful. 


It 


had the Beethoven ring of authenticity. 


—Boston Eve. Transcript 


: Boston, Mass., Oct. 3, 1934. 


He is one of the most fastidious of musicians, an executant of 


great ability, a poet and lover of beauty. He performed this 
third concerto of the master with a beauty of tone and phrasing 
that won him a veritable ovation. 


Met 


—Springfield Union: Springfield, Mass., Oct. 3, 1934. 
<7 
Available Ali Season 
.:. ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Bldg. New York Steinway Piano 
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KINDLER SCORES AT 
ORCHESTRA OPENING 


Washington Hails National Sym- 
phony in Striking List— 
Many Recalls 


WasuHiInctTon, Oct. 21.—Before an 
audience that was unusual in size and 
notable for brilliance, the National 
Symphony, Hans Kindler, conductor, 
gave the opening concert of its fourth 
season in Constitution Hall this after- 
noon. Dr. Kindler was greeted with a 
storm of applause at his appearance and 
was recalled six times at the end of the 
concert. 

Dr. Kindler chose a program of well 
contrasted works, beginning with the 
overture to Cherubini’s Les Abencér- 
ages, so unfamiliar as to be a novelty. 
It had a brilliant rendition. Following 
this, the major work of the afternoon, 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony was 
given a well proportioned performance 
and the slow movement was appealingly 
projected. The audience was especially 
appreciative of the symphony. 

A novelty in Washington was Ravel’s 
suite, Ma Mere l’Oye. Its delicacy of 
construction and instrumentation were 
given with care resulting in excellent 
effect. The Berlioz version of the 
Rakoezy March was a stirring close to 
a highly interesting program 

In response to the continued applause 
at the end of the concert, Dr. Kindler 
made the entire orchestra rise for four 
of the recalls. After this, however, he 
was brought out twice by himself to 
acknowledge a rousing reception. 








DALLAPICCOLA HONORED» 





Composer Appointed Piano Professor at 
Cherubini Conservatory in Florence 


Frorence, Itaty, Oct. 15.—Luigi 
Dallapiccola, one of the most brilliant 
of younger Italian composers, has been 
appointed professor of piano st the Con- 
servatorio Cherubini, the official con- 
servatory of this city. He was a pupil 
of Professor Frazzi, who is himself an 
esteemed composer, at the institute in 
which he is to teach henceforth. Mr. 
Dallapiccola attracted much attention 
with his Passacaglia for orchestra at 
the Music Festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music in 
Florence last April and another work 
of his met with much success at the 
Venice Festival recently. He was also 
awarded the Hertzka Prize in Vienna 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





Hans Kindler, Under Whose Baton the Ne- 
tional Symphony Has Brilliantly Begun Its 
Fourth Season 





this year. There is reason to believe 
that New York will hear one of Dalla- 
piccola’s works performed under the 
baton of a celebrated conductor during 
this season. Dr. R.C-S. 





Sevitzky Begins Second Season with 
Boston Peoples Symphony 


Boston, Oct. 20.—Fabien Sevitzky 
was to begin his second season as con- 
ductor of the Peoples Symphony Or- 
chestra of Boston on Oct. 21 in a pro- 
gram including a first performance of 
Sinfonietta of George McKay, professor 
of music at Washington University, 
Seattle, excerpts from Stravinsky’s Fire 
Bird, and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
and Egmont Overture. Two Sunday 
evening concerts have been added to 
the regular series of ten Sunday after- 
noons. 





Frederick Kiesler to Design Scenes for 
New American Opera 


Frederick Kiesler has been commis- 
sioned to design the sets for the new 
American opera, In the Pasha’s Gar- 
den, by John Laurence Seymour, to be 
presented at the Metropolitan Opera the 
coming season. Mr. Kiesler has been 
active in leading European theatrical 
and artistic centres. His latest work 
in New York was the preparation for 
the sets of Helen Retires, the opera by 
George Antheil and John Erskine, given 
at the Juilliard. Mr. Kiesler indicated 
that the sets would be definitely modern 
in character. 


for October 25, 1934 


CLUBS ARE BUSY 
IN QUAKER CITY 


Music and Matinee Groups of 
Philadelphia Plan Varied 
Programs 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The Phila- 
delphia Music Club and the Matinee 
Music Club have planned exceptional 
activity for the 1934-35 season, which 
will be climaxed for them by the 
biennial of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs in this city next Spring as 
they will be among the hostess organi- 
zations. 

The Matinee Musical will open the 
year with its forty-first annual luncheon 
on Oct. 30 in the Bellevue-Stratford 
ballroom. Prominent speakers will be 
Mrs. Ogden Mills Reid, vice president 
of the New York Herald-Tribune; 
James H. R. Cromwell, author of 
Youth, and Walter W. Price, author 
and music patron. The International 
Singers, noted male quartet, will give 
the musical program. 

Frederick Jagel, tenor, will be the 
guest artist on Nov. 20, assisted by the 
club’s piano ensemble, Agnes Clune 
Quinlan, director. The Littlefield Ballet, 
Catherine Littlefield, premiere danseuse, 
will be the main feature Dec. 4, with 
the vocal ensemble, Nicholas Douty, 
director, participating. The Christmas 
Choral Festival is dated for Dec. 18, the 
chorus, Dr. Harry A. Sykes, director, 
offering appropriate Yuletide music. 
The Jan. 8 program will be devoted to 
club groups, including the harp ensem- 
ble, Dorothy Johnstone Baseler, direc- 
tor; the string ensemble, Ben Stad, 
director, and the vocal ensemble, with 
soloists drawn from club talent. The 
Barrére Woodwind Ensemble, will be 
featured on Jan. 22, with club artists 
supplementing the program. The an 
nual business meeting will take place on 
the following day. All the meetings will 
be held in the Bellevue ballroom except 
the Sunday musicale and tea, on Dec. 9, 
which will take place in the St. James 
ballroom. Mrs. Edward Philip Linch is 
president and Miss Julia Williams is 
chairman of the program committee. 

Music Club Plans Surprises 

Featured among the affairs already 
arranged by the Philadelphia Music 
Club, whose first half-seasonal schedule 
is still tentative, will be a Bal Tam- 
bourin, the annual luncheon in March, 
and eleven afternoon concert programs 
in the Bellevue ballroom. This year 
there will be several program surprises 
for the membership. 

The opening of the season on Nov. 





13, will be the annual Friendship Lunch 
eon. A costume program will follow 
Music from Far and Near, representa 


tive of India, China, Greece, Russia 


France and England. The last will b 
represented by Flora’s Holiday, a son 
cycle of old English melodies for fou 
voices. Sonia, exotic danseuse, wi 
be the guest artist. Club members co: 
tributing will be Phyllis Gilmore Beatt 
and Ruth Wood Carnwath, reader 
Grace Cleeland, soprano, Thelma Day 

contralto; James Montgomery, ten 

George Bush, baritone; Irene Hubba: 

‘cellist, and Blanche Hubbard, harpi 

Lena Blanche Jones has composed s; 

cial incidental music for piano a 

violin, which she will play in conjm 

tion with Helen Rowley, violinist. 

On Nov. 27, the guest artist will 
Josef Martin, pianist, who will be si 
ported by club members. On Dec. 11 
old English play, suitable to the ; 
proaching holiday season, Mistletoe a 
Hollyberry, will be given. On Jan. 
the annual choral concert by the clu 
chorus will be given, and poets and c 
posers will be the theme on Jan. 29. 

Mrs. Ella Olden Hartung is the pr: 


ident and Lena Blanche Jones is th 


chairman of programs. 

Two lecture courses dealing w 
music and composers will be deliver 
during this season by William E. Smit 
writer and lecturer on music, and a co! 


cert reviewer on the Ledger staff. On: 


a course of fifteen, will deal with t! 
history of music, and the other will i: 
clude several lectures on Outstandi: 
Personalities in Music. 
will begin late in November or early 

December, and will be illustrated wit 
music. 
the preparation of a special course « 
lectures for high school pupils with 


view to creating an intelligent interest 


in orchestral and chamber-music 
developing a genuine feeling for t 
musical art in the rising generation. 


W. R. Murpry 





Stekowski Experiments with Con- 
ducting Group 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—Ieopo! 


Stokowski has announced an experiment 
to be made with a small group composed 


of members of the Philadelphia O: 
chestra whom he believes have an ob\ 
ous talent for conducting. The plan i 
to give the nucleus of ability found i 
the orchestra daily experience in cor 
ducting. The co-operation of the r 
mainder of the Orchestra without a1 
direct gain to themselves is necessar 
This will necessitate, Mr. Stokows! 
believes, the development of a complet 
and completely American, musical tec! 
nique leading to the training and deve 
opment of American conductors. 


Both courses 


Mr. Smith is also engaged i: 














NINON 


VALLIN 


SOPRANO OF THE PARIS OPERA AND OPERA-COMIQUE 


Triumphs as soloist in 
Leeds Festival under baton 


of Sir Thomas Beecham 


Management: NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 


id 


Now Touring in America 





Makes brilliant re-entry at Paris 
Opéra in Gounod's “Faust and 
Berlioz's La Damnation de Faust" 


® 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
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PORTLAND PREPARES 
ORCHESTRAL DRIVE 


String Quartet Programs Heard 
—Oregon Federation Aids 
Musicians 


PoRTLAND, OreE., Oct. 20.—The Eliza- 
eth Sprague Coolidge Foundation is 
mtributing four programs given by the 
‘ortland Symphony String Quartet at 
the Art Museum. The third of these 
took place on Sept. 30, before a ca- 
pacity audience. Composers represented 
vere Mozart, Glazounov, Albeniz and 
Dvorak. 

This quartet, comprising Edouard 
Hurlimann and Hubert Sorenson, vio- 
lins; Ted Bacon, viola; Michael Aren- 
tein, ’cello, is donating its services to 
the subscription ticket campaign of the 
Portland Symphony by presenting pro- 
crams in nine high schools. Homer 
Goehler heads the committee in the sale 
f these tickets. The Junior Chamber 
f Commerce with Worth Caldwell as 
hairman, is managing the drive for the 
Portland Junior Symphony. 
The Oregon Federation 
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Gabriel Braverman, viola, and Godwin 
Stevenson, ‘cello, announces plans for 
its second season. A series of six con- 
certs will be given in Philadelphia and 
others in New York. Selections from 
the classic repertoire include works by 
Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Brahms and 
Smetana. Significant works by contem- 
porary American composers will also 
be given. 


BROOKLYN AND QUEENS 
RENEW CONCERT SERIES 





Symphonic Matinees at Jamaica Led by 
Fastofsky—Paul Fouquet in 
Classic Recital 
BRooKLyN, Oct. 20.—The first event 
in an invitation series of Young Artist 
Recitals was held in the ballroom of the 
St. George Hotel on Oct. 15, with Paul 
Fouquet, pianist, in a program of com- 
positions by Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Chopin and others. He was warmly ap- 

plauded. 

The season’s first of four subscription 
matinee concerts by the Queens Sym- 
phonic Society, Jascha Fastofsky, con- 
ductor, and Charles Urdang, concert- 
master, was held on Oct. 14, at the Tem- 


1S 


Don Cossacks Here for Fifth Tour 





The Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus Greeted by Two Feminine Members of the Rus- 
sian Society of New York Who Go Aboard the Hamburg to Recaike Them fer the Society 


: le of Israel, Jamaica. The program in- The “OSS: Russi . nenranoes. Dt is reported th ( ‘ 
Clubs, Mrs. Donald Spencer, chairman, P 3 Ja aica. bd e Pe gram in The Don Cossack Russian Male  pearanoss. lt as reported that the open 
SERA |} . esaiicate cluded Beethoven’s Second Symphony, Chorus, Serge Jaroff, conductor, arrived mg comoerts im Camadia were sold out 
augurated SERA band and orchestra Massenet’s Phédre Overture and Scénes . in N York on the Ham Ort 1d Thi 
. Mas > Ove i - New c , and my themed S seas 
ncerts for the unemployed musicians, e in New York on the Hamburg on Oc and mummy edi away. This season, 


Pittoresques. Ruth [pstein, harpist, was 5, 


for the first tinme, the Dom Cossacks will 
soloist in Dubois’s Fantasie. Felix 


be theard am Mexiem The chorus is under 


for its fifth trans-continental tom 


n the public parks during the summer. or us : 
During its four months’ stay, the organ- 


\ new series of twenty-seven band con- 








erts will be given in the public school 
uditoriums. George E. Jeffery is direc- 
Seventy-five were present at the 
enefit luncheon of the Oregon Federa- 
n of Music Clubs. Among the busi- 
ss measures transacted were a re- 
ision of the by-laws conforming to the 
lirectory of the National Federation and 
n appropriation for matinee Portland 
Symphony tickets for rewards to junior 
ub members. Ethics were discussed by 
rofessional and business men at the 
eeting of the Oregon Music Teachers’ 
\ssociation, with Beulah Ockwig pre 
iding. 
Club Gives Musical Tea 


[he Monday Musical Club, Mrs. E. 
\. Creed, president, gave a musical tea 
t the home of Mrs. Leslie Scott. Mrs. 
Bertha E. Tait, program chairman, pre- 
nted the Alicia McElroy Ensemble ; 
Marguerite Carney, soprano; William 
obinson Boone, organist; Grace E. 
ill, poet: 

\t the first fall session of the Allied 
\rts Club, musical numbers were fur- 
nished by the Glee Club of the Rose 
ity Post Legion Auxiliary, Rose Cour- 


Iz= 








sen Reed, leader; and Sylvia Weinstein violinist, and Ralph Ewing, bass. Abaco .........-..- Presto Eccles Adega ~Martine .....Gavotte 
Margulis, violinist. Eva Emery Dye, Mr. Ewing will again direct the Alberti ............ ARegro = e~+- Courantt Nerdim... Adagio Cantabile 
ithor, and Mrs. Harold Dickson Ithaca College Choir in a series of Albinoni ........... an Francoeur Gawottre : .. Siciliana 
TARE: «ad . nar ae : io rarer igue Gavinies Adagio Pageant .. Largo 
larsh, of the Oregon Artists’ Associa- broadcasts over an NBC network, Achert he “ Allies ; Cebell 
n, talked. Virginia Lee Beaubelle is originating at WSYR. The Concert pony Demme Qeutel Aiicere Purcell Suste 
sident of the Allied Arts. Harold Band, Walter Beeler, director, will also Bach, J.C. ......... Allegro Giardini Mimet R a er 
Gelman, pianist, played at the Neighbors broadcast over NBC and will play ge < Air Glec Andante (Orfeo) Rebel The Bells 
Woodcraft Hall, on Sept. 30. locally. Bert Rogers Lyon will con- ee Arioso < Gavotte (Iphigenim) Ressi Andantino 
JoceLyN FouULKES duct the annual concert of the College <b er . Bourrée , Musette (Armida) Semmartimi Allegro Vivace 
Chorus and the production of The Ws gaweeees Chorale Gossec .. GUWOHIE Semetinati, A .. Aria 
Theodate Johnson to Sing Novel Yeomen of the Guard. Bach, P. E..... ee Guillemain Ser ns vie Minuet 
American Works Cornell University has its own Gil- Bach, W. F......Larghetto Handel ee ae 5 
\t the debut recital of Theodate John- bert and Sullivan tradition, begun last a Se ee Allegro = LOE oe Aifeero Vieace 
n, soprano, at Town Hall on Oct. 31, year, and will continue the tradition by Benda ............. Minuet Sarabande ¢ Glam 
t which she will give the first perform- staging Pinafore under the direction of Biber ............. Gavotte Leclair Sarabande moni 
ce in New York of Handel’s cantata Paul J. Weaver. The Cornell Music Bonporti “we —— er —e Vestini. _ Andante Cantabile 
icrezia, the singer will offer Virgil Department will present the usual series —— tees wT bee ~ nm Glaus 
omson’s Five Phrases from the Song of faculty recitals by Harold D. Smith, Siahee "* Soeiied Locillet Largq Terelli Prelude 
Solomon for voice and percussion, organist; Andrew Cc. Haigh, pianist, Corbett _ ” Sarabande “ a Mingro 1 Werecima Minuet 
e composer playing the percussion. and Gilbert Ross, violinist. ~ . ” emgeseegd Courante Lotti Aria “Por Goesti” ™ Gavotte 
ive Songs by Randall Thompson will The subscription concert series at Corelli....Suite in F Major Lally Canaries Viwaltdt ~— 
lso be a feature of the program. Cornell includes the Detroit Symphony, Couperin...Soeur Monique a Gonsramnite zigue 
Elisabeth Schumann, Gregor Piatigor- Price $250 

Stringart Quartet Launches Its Second sky, and Artur Schnabel. In the series Fer sale at all music stores in the United Stutes 

Season of chamber music concerts will be 383 Madison Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The Strin- 
rt Quartet of Philadelphia, Marian 
lead and Arthur Cohn, violinists; 


Deyo, Brooklyn correspondent of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, in addition to comments 
on the program, discussed the signifi- 
cance of a symphony orchestra to the 
community. Dr. Walter Damrosch, Dr. 
Henry Hadley, Judge John F. Hylan 
and Judge Benjamin Marvin are among 
the society’s honorary sponsors. Dates 
of future concerts are Nov. 11, Dec. 9 
and Jan. 13. F, D. 





ITHACA SEASON BEGUN 


College and Cornell University Active 
Musically 


Iruaca, N. Y., Oct. 20.—The concert 
season in Ithaca began on Sept. 25 when 
William Coad, violinist, gave the first 
of a series of recitals by Ithaca College 
faculty. Mr. Coad, with Grace Curtis 
at the piano, presented an excellent pro- 
gram in which Lalo’s Symphonie 
Espagnole and Tansman’s Cinq Piéces 
were outstanding. The next recital will 
be given by Leon Sampaix, who returns 
as head of the piano department after 
an absence of five years. Other faculty 
recitals will be given by Lynn Bogart, 


heard the Glazounoff and the Budapest 
String Quartets and the Kroll Sextet. 
J. M. B. 


ization will make more than 100 


ap- the 


TET STL c 


Paul H. Stoes. 
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oF CORELLI AND BACH 


Violm Solo 
This volume, the turst mm a 
Violimist’s Music Shelf” 


more than fifty famous Ex 


Itahan composers 


somes ta be kmowm as “The 


presemes the chowest works of 
wish, French, German and 
m whe pened from 


L620 to 1746. 


There are seventy compostiees imemasically melodic in 


character. 
for the violm and 
separately bound 


1 yd 


The volume: comuns 256 pages—96 pages 
PRS Pu 
Tie wuollm part motes are extra large 


wcompamment, 


in size and there & wm aterecuive three-color cover. 


An unusual feature, mot ww 


be found im other collec- 


tions, is a sonics of wharty puctumes of the great violin 


masters inchludmg Corelli, 


Tartm,, Pugnani, Leclair 


and Vivaldi, taken from dhe nest auchentic sources. A 
paragraph of biographical, historical or critical comemenct precedes each compo- 


and selecting those of melodic character, this colllectuom 


to the violinist as a volume 


of modern works 


COMPOSER INDEX 


HARCOURT, BRACE & 


By the avoidance of compositions written m stnctly contrapuntal forms 


DRUWINTKS QuLCe 3s umcteresting 


* New York City 
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Good Music on age Air: 7: The Broad- 
caster's Duty 


HE move on the part of educational and re- 

ligious organizations for a re-apportionment 
of time on the air, which has been carried through 
to Washington in hearings before the Federal 
Communications Commission, has aroused no little 
interest among music lovers everywhere, in fact, 
among all who enjoy radio entertainment. 

There can be little doubt that the plan suggested 
by those who believe that one quarter of all broad- 
casting time should be devoted to educational and 
religious matters has a foundation worthy of seri- 
ous consideration, and that there is reason for an 
investigation into the balance of good broadcasting 
material and that which is either worthless or 
meretricious. The complainants against the pres- 
ent set-up contend that we now have far too much 
on the air waves that is offensive to intelligent 
listeners, and too little that is of genuine interest 
to people of good taste and cultivation. 

It is their feeling that the government, through 
its Communications Commission, should insist that 
the big broadcasting chains either allocate a full 
quarter of their time to subjects of educational 
and religious character, or that one quarter of the 
air channels be assigned to them for the construc- 
tion of a radio station or chain which shall send 
out programs solely along these lines. 

Theoretically there is no question that much 
may be said for their contention. Whether it can 
be accomplished in a practical way is not so cer- 
tain. No radio listener will dispute the broad- 
casters’ claim that there is more music of the finer 
type to be heard on the air today than at any pre- 
vious time during the last ten years, and also that 
the number of talks, lectures, and other programs 
of an educational nature has been increased rather 
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than diminished. Broadcasting, like journalism, is 
concerned with a nicety of balance between read- 
ing matter, as it is known in newspapers and 
magazines, and advertising. The broadcasting 
company offers its sustaining programs, that is, 
programs which it presents at its own expense; 
they correspond to articles, feature stories and 
other important items, which are part of every 
issue of every publication printed for consump- 
tion by the reading public. They are broadcast 
mornings, afternoons, and evenings every day, 
every week and every month throughout the year. 
The advertiser, whose purchase of time makes 
possible the presentation of elaborate programs, 
has, in the main, chosen the evening hours for the 
exploitation of his product. In many cases he has 
wisely refrained from hawking his wares in too 
lengthy a manner; in others he has, to be sure, 
intruded in blatant fashion to the listeners’ dis- 
satisfaction. 

But this has been greatly remedied in the last 
few years and the tendency is not to take up too 
much of the program, as it was in earlier days of 
broadcasting. What the advertiser must remem- 
ber, and in this the broadcasting station should 
exercise an advisory editorial prerogative—just 
as publishers do im the preparation of issues of 
their magazines and papers—is that no high qual- 
ity product can be appropriately advertised by in- 
ferior quality musical entertainment. Unfortu- 
nately those who have the vote as to what kind 


of a program is best for their product are only too 


often ignorant as to the value of music and in 
their ignorance insist on the cheap and meretri- 
cious as against what is dignified and appealing. 


HE broadcaster’s desire to make celebrated 
artists perform music which they would nei- 
ther dare, nor care, to offer in their concert ap- 
pearances is too well known to require more than 
passing mention here. But fortunately that, too, 
is being overcome. It will require but the refusal 
to perform unworthy music on the part of some 
of our great artists to make the commercial spon- 
sor realize that he is not the arbiter of what our 
musical taste is, or what the artist’s right as an 
artist is, even if he is paying him a big fee for 
his services. Within the last month one of our 
symphonic conductors has won the admiration and 
respect of cultivated people throughout the coun- 
try by withdrawing from a nation-wide broadcast 
with his orchestra after the first broadcast, be- 
cause some ten thousand salesmen in the land 
found the music too “high brow,” which it was 
not in any sense. It was light symphonic music, 
such as, we learn, the contract, signed between 
conductor and commercial broadcaster, called for. 
The duty of the broadcaster, of the commercial 
sponsor, that is, advertiser, and of the radio sta- 
tion executive alike, is clearly indicated for all 
who have eyes to see. The standard of entertain- 
ment offered to the listening public must be held 
high, or the whole system of selling radio adver- 
tising time will be altered by the pressure brought 
to bear on the government. We undoubtedly have 
on the air at the present time some of the finest 
programs to be heard in any country in the world, 
performed with a technical skill that radio has 
made necessary. For the microphone reveals tonal 
defects mercilessly. We also have some of the 
worst programs, programs that give offense to all 
who are interested in better things. Simultane- 
ously on a Sunday evening there are to be heard 
on two of the big networks, the great orchestral 
program offered by General Motors and a low 
comedy program, in which comedians of national 
fame clown to the disgust of many listeners. 


HE radio is today the biggest force in guid- 
ing public manners and taste and in the dis- 
semination of information. Its future would seem 
to be a tremendous one. Yet it can realize that 
future only if it keeps faith with a public that 
looks to it to be stimulated and enlightened, to be 








Personalities 


French Line 


Viadimir Golschman (Left) and Eugene Ormandy Arriving 
on the Lafayette to Begin Their Respective Orchestial 
Seasons with the St. Louis and Minneapolis Symphonies 


Ravel—tThe directorship of the American Con- 
servatory at Fontainebleau has recently been con- 
ferred upon Maurice Ravel. 


Godfrey—After forty-one years as conductor of 
the Municipal Orchestra of Bournemouth, England, 
Sir Dan Godfrey gave his final concert there on 
Sept. 30. 


Cortot—Among musicians recently distinguished 
by the French government for eminence in their pro- 
fession, is Alfred Cortot, pianist, who has been made 
commander of the Legion of Honor. 


Damrosch—lIn addition to the degree of Doctor 
of Music from Columbia, the University of Pennsyl 
vania, Princeton and Brown, Walter Damrosch was 
recently honored with that of Doctor of Humane 
Letters by the University of the State of New York. 


Muck—A birthday celebration of musical inter- 
est was that of Dr. Karl Muck whose seventy-fifth 
anniversary occurred on Oct. 22. Dr. Muck was 
conductor of the Boston Symphony from 1906 to 
1908, and again from 1912 to 1918. 





entertained and delighted, not to be degraded o1 
revolted by programs of cheap comedy and 
cheaper music. 

One can not, to be sure, educate the public by 
announcing that one is about to do so. But one 
can educate it, without the public offering an ob 
jection, by presenting material that is of educa- 
tional value in an entertaining manner, with 
naturalness, with an understanding of human 
values and always with good taste. 

If this is borne in mind, the broadcasters will, 
we believe, find themselves supported unanimously 
in the future, without being obliged to go to 
Washington to plead their cause. For the pre- 
sentation of worthwhile programs will make it 
impossible for any group to contend that in- 
sufficient time is being devoted to programs that 
have both educational and religious quality. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


In Musica America for October, 1914 
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News from Russia Twenty Years Ago Stated That Henry F. Gilbert (Right) Hed Been the 

First American Composer to Gain Recognition There. With Him Is Seen Another American 

Composer, Edgar Stillman Kelley, Who Was at That Time Already Widely Known in Europe, 
Particularly in Germany 


Higher Criticism! 
Describing Mme. Blank, “of the 
Madonna-like presence,” Mr. Kelka 
Chose of the Evening Moon, says: 
“The hands of Mme. Blank are like 


Clever Strauss! 

Richard Strauss recently made 
the remark: “Always speak well of 
the compositions of princes, for one 
never knows who may have written 
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(Continued from page 23) 
Yolanda Mero-Irion, Grace Moore and 
Mrs. Charles H. Ditson. 

Mrs. Astor said the committee’s ob- 
ject is “to assure the progress and vital- 
ity of music as a living creative art by 
protecting and preserving its assets and 
resources—the artists, teachers and stu- 
dents—so essential to its existence and 
levelopment.” 


Unique and Noble Work 


Dr. Damrosch described the condi- 
tions in the musical profession as 
“alarming” and said: “It is of the 
utmost importance that this work be 
continued. The Musicians’ Emergency 
Fund has enabled many who have met 
with misfortune because of general con- 
ditions, to maintain their self respect. 
Loans have been granted musicians re- 
quiring help; relief has been given to 
those in immediate want, and a musical 
placement bureau has been doing noble 
work in finding engagements for 
worthy artists.” 

Mme. Irion reported that from Dec., 
1931, to Sept., 1934, about $330,000 
had been paid out in emergency relief 
among needy musicians and artists. In 
addition, twelve hundred engagements 
or employments, aggregating a sum of 
$150,785.66, were secured for the vari- 
ous artists registered. This money was 
paid direct to the artist and is not in- 
cluded in the above relief figure. At 
present, the organization has 1,818 ac- 
tive cases of musicians and artists who 
merit aid. It is interesting to note that 
82 per cent of those helped are Ameri- 
can citizens, and of the remainder, only 
8 per cent are aliens. 

Paul D. Cravath said: “The work ot 
the Musicians’ Emergency Fund, Inc., 
is unique. It cannot be duplicated by 
either the city, the state, or the federal 
government. It is the task of rehabili- 
tation of the musician and the creation 
of a new outlet in the field of music.” 
This feature of the fund is of utmost 
importance as it includes the formation 
of entertainment and cultural units for 
schools, universities, settlement and 
neighborhood houses and churches and 
renders double service. 

Dr. Damrosch accepted the chairman- 
ship of the campaign committee; Mrs. 


Emergency Drive To Aid Musicians 








Astor will head the Special Gifts Com- 
mittee and Mr. Sarnoff consented to 
become chairman of the Men’s Com- 
mittee. Elizabeth Polk will form the 
Junior Committee. The Steering Com- 
mittee, of which John Erskine is chair- 
man, will consist of Dr. Damrosch, Mrs. 
Astor, Mr. Sarnoff, Thomas J. Watson, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Mrs. Charles S. Gug- 
genheimer, Walter Naumburg and Her- 
mann Irion. Mr. Cravath will act as 
campaign Treasurer. Campaign head- 
quarters will be set up at once in Room 
1117 at 113 West 57th Street; the cam- 
paign is to be launched on Nov. 1 and 
in the meantime the organization started 
yesterday will be perfected and the vari- 
ous divisions appointed by the respec- 
tive chairmen. With the raising of a 
fund of $400,000, it is estimated that the 
urgent needs can be met for three years 
and that this will be the last time it will 
be necessary for such an appeal. 





Mrs. H. H. A. Beach Honored on 
Achievement Day at Chicago 


Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, dean of American Women Com- 
posers, was honored at American 
Women Musician’s Achievement Day at 
the Century of Progress on Oct. 11. A 
luncheon was given at the Colonial Vil- 
lage and a dinner in the director’s room 
of the Illinois Host House. Mrs. Carter 
H. Harrison was honorary chairman for 
a reception and program in the after- 
noon. Artists appearing in Beach com- 
positions were Lillian Pringle, ’cellist; 
Linda Sool, violinist; Helen Hedges, 
soprano; and Eva Gordon Horadesky, 
contralto. 

A program was played by the 
Woman’s Symphony of Chicago, Ebba 
Sundstrom, conductor, honoring Mrs. 
Beach at the Ford Gardens in the after- 
noon, followed by another concert that 
evening when Mrs. Beach’s Gaelic Sym- 
phony and the compositions of other 
women composers were given. 





Catharine A. Bamman’s Sunday Nights 
at Nine, comprising a concert, vaude- 
ville, dramatic and dance revue, to begin 
Nov. 11, again will feature music by 
Tacques Krakeur 2d. 
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them!” a snake-dancer’s for grace. She 
1914 has the missing arms of the Venus 
The Sincerest Flattery de Milo.” 
The Metropolitan’s rule about no 1914 
dogs in the opera house has been — —EEE = 
made necessary by a certain Fifi 
belonging to a boxholder. During 
a performance of Pagliacci while 
Caruso was doing some of his best - ATLANTA — 
oe “¢ . . elen Knox Spain 
singing, Fifi was seized with a de- P. O. Box 1809 
sire to applaud and set up a pro- BALTIMORE 


longed howl which ended in short, 
sharp barks as his mistress tried to 
choke him. 
1914 
Our Heavy Musical Taste 
A young applicant for the chorus 
of Andreas Dippel’s Lilac Domino 
company asked him, when trying 
her voice: “Shall I sing ‘The Chairs 
in the Parlor All Miss You,’ or 
would you rather hear something 
light?” 
1914 
Money Well Spent 
Major Henry L. Higginson who 
tounded the Boston Symphony, has al- 
ready expended $900,000 on it. 
1914 
The Great with the Small 
Eugen Ysaye and his family are 
mong the Belgian refugees now in 
London. Ysaye has two sons fighting 
n the Belgian army. 
1914 
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“4 SOVIET MUSIC SHOP 


By Roi_r KALTENBORN 


(Rolf Kaltenborn, the author of this article, is 
a young American, who visited Soviet Russia for 
the second time last summer. He is the son of 
the well known lecturer and author, H. V. 
Kaltenborn, and is at present a student at Har- 
vard. He is an enthusiastic music lover and 
plays the violin—Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA.) 


ALK into a Soviet music store and 

be astounded! The show windows 
are large and attractively arranged. 
Balalaikas, violins, guitars, mandolins, 
a picture of Stalin at a concert, a quo- 
tation from Lenin, small busts of 
Tchaikovsky and Beethoven, and quan- 
tities of music of every variety catch 
the eye of the passer-by. 

Inside, the store is crowded. All 
Soviet stores are always crowded. A 
youthful Red Army soldier is poring 
over the Scriabin preludes. A shabby 
old woman is buying the Bach piano in- 
ventions. She looks as though she might 
have seen better days. A serious-faced 
girl asks if the new series of preludes 
by Shostakovitch are too difficult. 

Prices are amazingly low as compared 
with other consumer goods. A paper- 
bound volume of the Beethoven violin 
sonatas costs eight rubles which is also 
the price the store next door asks for a 
small box of chocolates. The Debussy 
waltz, La Plus que Lente, costs less than 
a bottle of “pivo”’—the very bad Rus- 
sian beer. 

Modern music is well represented by 
compositions of Honegger, Schdnberg, 
Hindemith, Bloch and Ravel. The 
Soviet mind is open to everything new 
and this includes experiments and devel- 
opments in music. The programs of 
most public concerts are well balanced 
between the old and the new. 


Prokofieff Very Popular 


The salesman was a German who had 
come to Russia before the war. He was 
himself a musician and knew his music. 

“Prokofieff is especially popular,” he 
said. “They like his vitality and clarity 
of thought. 

“On the whole, the classics sell better 
than the moderns. Today, for instance, 
[ sold three copies of the Mozart violin 
sonatas and four of the Beethoven piano 
sonatas.” 

Portable phonographs of inferior 
quality sell at high prices. They are 
much the rage in Russia now, and their 
raucous music issues from most big 
apartment houses. Part of their suc- 
cess is due to the small amount of dance 
music provided by the radio. Although 
there are countless dance orchestras and 
sven some dance halls in Moscow, danc- 
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ing is not yet officially recognized. The 
early attempt at suppression failed com- 
pletely. However, dance music is not 
yet published and the dance bands and 
recording orchestras usually make their 
own arrangements from foreign records 
and broadcasts. 


Soviet Instruments [Inferior 
“Our Soviet-made musical instru- 
ments are of poor average quality,” de- 
clared the sales- 
man. “We have not 
learned the fine 


points of instru- 
ment-making and 
are badly handi- 


capped by lack of 
materials and ex- 
perienced workers. 
Our stringed in- 
struments are much 


IN MOSCOW— 
Selling Gramophone 


Records on the Street 
and (below) a So- 
viet Sailor Goes Shop- 


ping for a Balalaika 
Sovfoto 
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Classics Sell Better Than 
Moderns — Reaction to 
Propaganda Music in Di- 
rection of Traditional Sim- 
plicity. 
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strument, playing the opening measures 
of the Franck sonata, all the customers 
in the store stopped talking and listened 
entranced. He played well and de- 
served their attention. 








Sovfoto 


better than the brass and wood-wind 
and are far more popular. 

“Listen to this violin,” he said, as he 
lifted a fine-looking instrument from 
the case. As he demonstrated the in- 
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“You couldn’t buy an instrument like 
this in Germany for the price. Our 
Government follows the wise policy of 
keeping the prices of all musical goods 
within reach of the workers.” 

The Russian is a natural musician 
and there are few who do not sing well, 
play an instrument, or at least enjoy 
good music. Factories and workers’ 
clubs organize amateur orchestras and 
singing groups. In most third class 
railway cars there are groups gathered 
around a balalaika or guitar player, 
singing their mournful folk songs or 
stirring revolutionary marches, of which 
there is an abundance. 

In music as well as in art there has 
recently developed a definite change in 
Soviet policy. Formerly music was 
regarded solely as a means of propa- 
ganda. Composers busied themselves 
chiefly with vocal music or symphonic 
poems which amounted to program 
music, glorifying the revolution or 
Soviet progress. The machine was a 
popular subject. Today there is a re- 
action to the classical simplicity of form. 
With their great enthusiasm and strong 
natural musical ability they have ac- 
complished much. They have many ex- 


cellent composers and performers and 
will produce great music as they have 
done in the past. 


M. T. N. A. LISTS PROGRAMS 


Rudolph Ganz to Lead Young People’s 
Symphony—Banquet Announced 

Further program announcements of 
the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion convention scheduled for Dec. 27- 
29 at Milwaukee include a series of 
musical interludes arranged by Edwin 
Kappelmann between the various ad 
dresses and papers as well as a full eve 
ning concert by the Milwaukee Young 
People’s Symphony under Milton Rusc! 
with Rudolph Ganz as guest conductor 
The MacDowell Club Orchestra unde: 
Pearl Brice, the Jane Dudley String 
Quartet- with Louise Lockwood Car 
penter, the Harp Singers of Nash 
ville, Tenn., the Diefenthaeler-Dittk 
piano duo, the Augustana Choir unde: 
Henry Veld and the Milwaukee Wood 
wind Ensemble, Rudolph Ganz, pianist 
will also appear. The annual banquet 
with a speaker of national prominence 
is scheduled for Friday evening, Dec 
28. The Lyric Male Chorus under Her 
man Smith will sing. 

Additional participants announced 
will be Cecil Burleigh, Paul Boepple 
George S. Dickinson, J. Lawrence Erb 
Alber Riemenschneider, Palmer Chris 
tian, Howard G. Bennett, James | 
Mursell, Karl Eschman, Hans Barth, 
Dr. Howard Hanson, Harold L. Butler 
Arnold Schonberg, A. Walter Kramer 
George Pullen Jackson, Leo Sowerby 
Burnet Tuthill, Arthur L. Williams 
Harold Bachman, Charles P. Rogers 
Mai Bang, Marjorie G. Kenney, Heler 
Schwin, Alvaretta West and others. 

At the violin conference, a recital oi 
easy pieces suitable for teaching will b« 
given by Virginia E. Gehrkens. At the 
piano conference piano class work wil! 
receive considerable attention with illus 
trated demonstration by pupils in differ 
ent stages of advancement. As has been 
the case the past few years, the National 
Association of Schools of Music of 
which Earl V. Moore is president wil! 
meet simultaneously, later jointly. 








Elisabeth Slattery Gives Recital at 
Mount Saint Vincent 

Elisabeth Slattery gave a successful 
concert at the College of Mount Saint 
Vincent, New York, on Oct. 12, assisted 
by her teacher, Constantino Yon, at the 
piano. Miss Slattery sang among other 
songs, Salve Regina by Mr. Yon, La 
Capinera by Benedict, Lontananza by 
Bettinelli, Tarantella by Panofka and 
Liebling’s Straussiana. An appreciative 
audience cordially appiauded the talent 
ed soprano. 





Chamber Music Concerts to Resume at 
Pennsylvania Museum 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—Free con 
certs under the direction of Dr 
Louis Bailly at the Pennsylvania Mu 
seum of Art will again be offered 
to the public during the coming season 
through the courtesy of Mrs. Edward 
Bok, under the auspices of the Curtis 
Institute of Music, of which Dr. Josef 
Hofmann is director. The programs 
have been planned with the idea of per- 
forming unusual works seldom if ever, 
to be heard upon the concert stage. Dates 
are: Nov. 11, Dec. 16, Feb. 10, March 

10 and April 14. 





The Théatre de la Monnaie in Brus- 
sels re-opened for the season on Oct. 1, 
with a revival of the The Huguenots 
which has not been given in the house 
for many years. 
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DIVERSITY MARKS 
ROCHESTER EVENTS 


Orchestra, Opera and Recital 
Series Share Honors in 
Season Plans 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 20.—The 
Rochester Civic Music Association has 
announced a series of ten concerts, five 
afternoon and five evening, by the 
Rochester Philharmonic for the coming 
eason with four guest conductors, José 
[turbi, Sir Hamilton Harty, Werner 
Janssen and Guy Fraser Harrison. Mr. 
iturbi and Mr. Janssen will be new as 
conductors, though they have been in 
Rochester in other capacities — Mr. 
[turbi as pianist and Mr. Janssen at the 
Eastman School of Music festival last 
Vay as composer. 

The dates and conductors follow: 
Nov. 8, evening, Mr. Iturbi; Nov. 15, 
matinee, Mr. Harrison, with George 
McNabb as piano soloist; Nov. 30, eve- 
ning, Mr. Iturbi; Dec. 13, matinee, Mr. 
Janssen; Jan. 10, matinee, Sir Hamilton 
Harty; Jan. 17, evening, Sir Hamilton, 
Raymond Wilson, piano soloist; Jan. 31, 
matinee, Sir Hamilton, Dr. Howard 
Hanson, guest conductor; Feb. 7, eve- 
ning, Sir Hamilton; Feb. 21, matinee, 
Sir Hamilton; March 7, evening, Mr. 
Harrison. At this last concert, Mr. Har- 
rison will give Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, with the Rochester Civic Chorus 
and Emily Roosevelt, soprano; Lillian 
Knowles, contralto; Dan Gridley, tenor, 
and Herbert Gould, bass, as soloists. 
Since the announcement a few days ago, 
there has been a great rush for season 
tickets and all indications point to a very 
successful season. 


The Civic Music Association also an- 
nounces that the Eastman Theatre con- 
certs for this season are divided into 
two series, each of which will include an 
innovation. Two operas, Carmen anc 
Madama Butterfly, will be given in Eng- 
lish, by the Rochester Civic Orchestra, 
Guy Fraser Harrison conductor, and a 
selected group from the Rochester Civic 
Chorus. Production will be under the 
direction of Nicholas Konraty. 


Among the guest stars to head the 
casts will be Queena Mario, Paul Alt- 
house, Alfrédo Gandolfi and Joan Pee- 
bles in Madama Butterfly; and Coe 
Glade, Mario Chamlee, Joseph Royer, 
Mary Craig and John Moncrief in 
Carmen. Each opera will be presented 
twice on successive nights, one for each 
course—Madama Butterfly on Oct. 26 
and Oct. 27; and Carmen on Feb. 15 
and Feb. 16. 


Other events in the two courses will 
be recitals by Fritz Kreisler on Dec. 
14, Maier and Pattison on Jan. 25, and 
Lawrence Tibbett on March 22, in 
Series A. In Series B, Rachmaninoff 
on Nov. 2, the Monte Carlo Ballet 
Russe on Nov. 23, and Roland Hayes 
on Jan. 11. 

The Kilbourn Hall series includes the 
Kroll Sextet on Nov. 13, Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman in a 
dance program on Jan. 15, the Gordon 
String Quartet on Feb. 19, and Harold 
Bauer. pianist. on March 26. 

Mary Ertz WI 





Elizabeth Burchenal Returns After 
Study of German Folk Music 
Elizabeth Burchenal, chairman of the 
National Committee on Folk Arts of 
ie United States, and president of the 
merican Folk Dance Society, returned 
n the Hamburg on Oct. 5 from Europe, 
here, with the aid of a research fel- 
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Goossens 
Symphony's New Season on Oct. 19 


Eugene Began the Cincinnati 
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lowship from the Oberlander Trust. 
she has been studying and collecting 
German folk dances, games and music 
for publication in this country. The 
new book will be the tenth volume of 
folk material from various countries. 





Lawrence Conservatory to Give 
Concert Series 


AppLeton, Wi1s., Oct. 20.—Nino Mar- 
tini will open the Community Artist 
Series, sponsored by Lawrence College 
Conservatory of Music on Oct. 29 at 
Lawrence Memorial Chapel. Other 
programs scheduled for the season in- 
clude Eunice Norton, pianist, Nov. 22; 
the Lawrence Symphony Orchestra, 
Percy Fullinwider, conductor, on Jan. 
17; the Lawrence A Cappella Choir, di- 
rected by Carl J. Waterman, Feb. 28; 
and Nathan Milstein, violinist, on March 
»? 


A series of concerts by members of 
the Conservatory faculty for the fall 
and early winter includes a joint recital 
by Cyrus Daniel, composer-pianist, and 
Marshall Hulbert, baritone, on Oct. 23; 
Percy Fullinwider, violinist, Nov. 19; 
LaVahn Maesch, organist, Dec. 6; and 





the Lawrence College Concert Band, 
E. C. Moore, director, Dec. 11. 
Songs of Ernest Charles Become 


Increasingly Popular 

Within the past two years the songs 
of Ernest Charles have attained wide- 
spread usage and popularity. Sweet 
Song of Long Ago, Dawn, My Lady 
Walks in Loveliness, Clouds and When 
I Have Sung My Songs, have been con- 
sistently interpreted by John McCor- 
mack, Gladys Swarthout, John Charles 
Thomas, Margaret Speaks, Fred Huff- 
smith and Frank Chapman, in concert 
and on the radio. On Oct. 25, Doris 
Doe will sing a new Charles song, 
Youth, from manuscript, in St. Paul. 





Ted Shawn and Dancers Appear in 
Carnegie Hall Series 

As the third of the series of entertain- 
ments being presented for children and 
young folks in Carnegie Hall on Satur- 
day mornings, Ted Shawn and his com- 
pany of men dancers appeared on Oct. 
20. Mr. Shawn was seen in solo dances 
and with the ensemble, some of the items 
being a Hopi Indian Dance, a Singa- 
lese Devil Dance and a Maori War 
Haka. Other soloists were Messrs. 
Overlees, Mumaw, Landers McCor- 
mack, Hearn, FitzSimmons, Howell and 
Copeland. Jess Meeker accompanied. 

N. 
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GOOSSENS HAILED IN 
OPENING CONCERTS 


Leads Cincinnati Symphony 
in Varied Program— 
Receives Ovation 





CINCINNATI, Oct. 20.—Under the di- 
rection of Eugene Goossens, the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony gave its first concerts 
of the season in Emery Auditorium on 
Oct. 19 and 20. The program included: 

Fantasia and Fugue in C Minor. . Bach-Elgar 

Suite of Airs from the Ballet Dardanus .... 


Rameau 
Symphony in D No. 38 (The Prague).... 


Mozart 
Symphonic Fresco, Helvetia 
By the Tarn and Rhythmic Dance........ 


ns 
Polonaise from Eugene Onegin. . Tchaikovsky 


Enthusiastic audiences heard these 
first of the season concerts and ap- 
proved by unmistakable signs that both 
the program and its manner of presenta- 


tion were to their liking. At each con-. 


cert orchestra and audience arose to 
greet Mr. Goossens on his first appear- 
ance and each first intermission was a 
signal for an ovation and flowers. If 
it was not the most interesting Bach 
transcription we have heard, the Fan- 
tasia and Fugue were attentively listened 
to and cordially received. The Rameau 
music had its customary charming way 
with audiences and the Prague Sym- 
phony was given an excellent reading 
by Mr. Goossens. During this portion 
of the concert, the work of the or- 
chestra showed signs of early season 
roughness. 

The second half of the concert, how- 
ever, found the orchestra in top form. 
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The Bloch music was extremely well 
presented and was applauded to the 
echo. Mr. Goossens’s reading of the 
work was one which nicely took into ac- 
count the pictorial qualities of the music 
and its abstract implications, maintain- 
ing a perfect balance between the two. 
Very rarely does Mr. Goossens play 
his own music and the two short pieces 
heard at these concerts were by re- 
quest of members of the audience who 
knew them in their original forms and 
who wanted to hear them in or- 
chestral dress. The fine performance 
given them indicated that the  or- 
chestra shared the audience’s apprecia- 


tion of their value. The Eugene 
Onegin music served as a_ rousing 
finale. 


Dr. Kelly to Lecture 


Dr. Thomas James Kelly, for a num- 
ber of years lecturer on music apprecia- 
tion at the University of Cincinnati, has 
been announced in a series of afternoon 
talks in the Laws Memorial Auditorium 
in the Teacher’s College Building. 
During the first semester his subjects 
will be The Symphony, Elizabethan 
Music, Chamber Music, The Oratorio 
and The Lied or Art Song. Five 
more lectures will be given during the 
second semester on subjects to be an- 
nounced. Dr. Raymond Walters, presi 
dent of the University, has announced 
that these talks by Dr. Kelly are made 
possible by the gift of an anonymous 
friend of the University. 


S. T. WILson 





KEENE VALLEY, N. Y., Oct. 20.— 
Three concert lectures presenting the 
works of Russian composers were 
given here by Maria Safonoff, pianist, 
and Julia Mery Gilli, soprano, on Aug. 


22 and 27, and Sept. 1. 
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EMINENT PIANIST 
| NOW IN AMERICA 





noon. 
| recital should be run. 


News Chronicle. 





MOISEIWITSCH 


| TO PLAY THE FOLLOWING ENGAGEMENTS 


Halifax, N. S. (Hamilton Conservatory Alumni) 

Wolfville, N. S. (Acadia University) 

Concord, N. H. (St. Paul's School) 

Boston, Mass. (Harvard Musical Association) 
| Baltimore, Md. (Peabody Conservatory) 
New York City (National Orchestral Society) 
New York City (Recital Nov. 17, Afternoon) 
Montreal, Canada (Montreal Orchestra) 
Minneapolis, Minn. (Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra) 
Chicago, Ill. (Chicago Symphony Orchestra) 
Richmond, Va. (Richmond Symphony Orchestra} 
Toronto, Can. (Eaton Auditorium) 


In America Until Late December 


| London Press Reviews, May and June, 1934 


brought also yet another of those exceptionally complete interpretations for 


| “Benno Moiseiwitsch brought his hearers nothing that was not a delight. 
which the only word is ‘ideal’.”"—Sunday Times. 


| “Many attempt Brahms, but few succeed as did Moiseiwitsch on Saturday after- 
His program and the playing were an object lesson as to how a piano 
There was not a dull moment.”—The Star. 


“Moiseiwitsch was in brilliant form on Saturday afternoon. 
when technique is preéminent, he is still one of the greatest of the keyboard.”— 
“The performances were brilliant and clear throughout.”—Daily Mail. 
Management: RICHARD COPLEY, 113 West 57th Street, New York 
The Steinway Piano Used. 
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Even in these days 
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(Contimued from page 10) 


Adagio can be played more movingly, we 
have yet to hear it. As for the fugue, it 
was in Mr. Heifetz’s hands, a monumen- 
tal exposition of polyphonic weaving on 
four strings. The audience acclaimed him 
after the Bach, recognizing his great 
mastery. 

The Kreutzer somata was well done, 
though here Mr. Heifetz was hardly sec- 
onded satisfactorily. For m the matter of 
phrasing Mr. Bay left much to be desired, 
and his over-accentuation in the first move- 
ment was distressing. Mr. Heifetz’s play- 
ing in the variations was, of course, mar- 
velous in the execution of the minutest 
details. His own new Scarlatti transcrip 
tion proved fetching 

At the end, when an army oi enthu- 
siasts from his capacity audience thronged 
to the front, he played Brahms’s Hungarian 
Dance in F, transcribed by Joachim in A, 
an excerpt from Debussy’s L’Enfant Pro- 
digue of his own transcribing, the Sara- 
sate Zapateado, the Dimicu Hora Staccato 
and his own version of Godowsky’s charm- 
ing Alt Wien. It was an evening of great 
violin playing, devoted largely to great 
music, a model for other violinists to fol- 
low. 

In the shorter pieces Mr. Bay was ex- 
cellent. But the Brahms and Beethoven 
sonatas, both of them works in which the 
piano has an almost major part, seemed 
too much for him A. 


Julia Peters Gives Unique All-American 


Pregram 


Julia Peters, soprano. Claude Gonvierre, 
accompanist. Town Hall, Oct. 17, evening: 
The Garland; See, Down Maria’s : 

Burning Cheek Hopkinson 
Monody von Hagen 
My Love's Gone to Sea..Hopkinson- Milligan 
Sombody’s Knockin” at Yo" D My Lawd's 
a-Writm” Down Time; Were You There? 
An Ante Bellam Sermon / ; 

Arr. by Claede Gonvwierre 


My Star ..... ie ...Beach 
The Fisher's Widow .. Edwards 
Lallaby ..... .. Wetzel 
Her Song to the Trees SS = 


An Old Lowe Song (Mimaucled) 2 
arr. by Kramer 


The Catbird . : ..Clokey 
Songs in Manasc: =. First Time 
rture, Fali! ...Hadley 

This is the Night of ‘Wai ite Moths...... Fiske 

Tapestry; A Dream for Twe.. ..Cadman 

Noontime ; om the Door.. ....Crist 


Miss Peters’s singing is well known to 
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The Manhattan Concert Fortnight 





Julia Peters Won High Approval in an 
Historic Review of American Song 


New York recital audiences and its nu- 
merous excellent points on this occasion 
were expected. In the hazardous experi- 
ment of an all-American program, she 
came off with flying colors and gave the 
song groups variety as groups and as in- 
dividual numbers. 
The early-American songs gained in 
conviction by being accompanied on a 
harpsichord. The group of spirituals was 
well presented and the following one of 
contemporary Americans, perhaps the most 
satisfactory of the evening. The songs in 
manuscript proved of interest and in these 
especially, Miss Peters’s fine enunciation, 
assisted by her lovely voice made the effect 
particularly happy. N. 


Blanca Renard Scores 


Blanca Renard, pianist, appeared in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 19. 

Beginning with Handel’s Chaconne in 
G Minor, Miss Renard played the G Major 
Rondo of Beethoven and then the immense 
F Minor Sonata of Brahms. Following 
was a group of Chopin and finally a Span- 
ish group with one Italian piece. 
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Miss Renard’s technique may be taken 
for granted. Her equipment was equal not 
only to the difficulties of the Brahms but 
to those, of another type, of the Chopin. 
Those who enjoy modern Spanish music 
must have taken delight in her playing of 
the dances by Granados and de Falla also 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s Tarantella which, 
incidentally, was the best music of the 
three. 

The Brahms Sonata was approached in 
dignified fashion, but whether its deep 
spirituality was plumbed is a matter of in- 
dividual opinion. It was, however, a good 
interpretation. The A Flat Ballade of 
Chopin was well-proportioned and the 
Berceuse, save for a moment or two of 
rhythmic variation, well played. The Valse 
Brilliante in E Flat had the brilliance it 
deserves. . 


Elman Heard in Impressive Recital 


Mischa Elman, violinist. Vladimir Paw- 
da, accompanist. Carnegie Hall, Uct. 19, 





evening : 

Concerto in G Minor........... Bach-Nachez 
a OR. cd iveceaesasbnate’ Brahms 
Symphonie Espagnole ............cceeeees Lalo 


Siegiried Parapnrase - Wagner- Wilhelmj 

Pe“ Kdiceccceueenacqresanpenes »Scearlatescu 

PE ON WL ci canted neeanth ne ». Wieniawski 

But recently returned from a triumphant 
South American tournée, Mr. Elman was 
greeted at what is announced as his sole 
New York appearance of the season, by 
an audience ot large proportions and warm 
appreciation. All the violinist’s fine quali- 
ties were once more evident, the beautiful 
singing tone of luscious depth which in 
the Lalo, especially, invested the music 
with an almost hypnotic quality. 

The Bach had large, classical proportions 
and in this some of the best playing was 
done. In the Brahms, the interpretation 
was too highly colored, and rhythmically 
too free. ‘Lhe shorter works were given 
clever individual treatment and the occa- 
sional technical difficulties were as naught, 
as might have been expected. The Scar- 
latescu was intrinsically interesting music 
and its interpretation added much. The 
Polonaise brought a storm of applause. D. 


Flori Shorr Plays Second Recital 


For her second appearance within ten 
days, in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Oct. 19, Flori Shorr chose an unhackneyed 
list and played it with such musicianship 
as to make each item outstanding. First 
was the Sonata in G by Jean Baptiste 
Breval, projected with an intimate style, 
clean technique and nicety of nuance. The 
d’Albert Concerto in C followed, appropri- 
ately big in outline, dramatically and viv- 
idly played with a full, rich tone and a 
command of virtuosity that brought an 
ovation from the large audience. 


Beethoven’s Seven Variations on a theme 
from Mozart’s Magic Flute and shorter 
pieces by Bloch, Saint-Saéns, Ravel, Lev 
Shorr and Popper completed an evening 
of high musical pleasure. Lev Shorr again 
accompanied skillfully. 


Friskin Plays Second Book of Well- 
Tempered Clavichord 


James Friskin, pianist. Town Hall, Oct. 
20, afternoon: 


Book II of The Well-Tempered Clavichord 
of Bach 

On this occasion, Mr. Friskin, recognized 
as a pianist of solid attainment, chose to 
follow his last year’s presentation of the 
first book of Bach’s epoch-making work 
with the second set of twenty-four preludes 
and fugues. 

There was a good-sized, interested au- 





Der vu.rest 


Flori Shorr Created an Excellent Impression in 
Her New York Debut and Followed This Up 
with a Second Appearance 


dience on hand to drink deep at the well 
of Bach’s inspired polyphony and Mr. 
Friskin’s finely developed pianism and mu- 
sicality. A program of this kind requires 
that the performer possess both. 

Mr. Friskin’s approach to his task was 
admirable, his selt-effacement in the cause 
of the music he was elucidating praise- 
worthy, and his technical equipment for 
this music decidedly on the side of pro- 
ficiency. At times his rhythmical pulse is 
disturbed by a tendency to hurry in passage 
work. One might, also, be inclined to dis- 
agree with him here and there in his con- 
ceptions, as in the final six measures of 
the D Sharp Minor Fugue, which portion 
he played at a so much slower pace as to 
constitute a Molto meno mosso, also bring- 
ing out the tenor voice in the last three 
measures, whereas the uppermost voice, 
which he suppressed, intoning the theme 
of the fugue, is unquestionably the im- 
portant melodic line. 

But this was but an incident in an after- 
noon of finely conceived Bach playing 
that gave great pleasure and proof that 
Mr. Friskin is a musician of high purpose. 
He arranged these two dozen preludes and 
fugues in three groups of eight each, ac 
cording to key relationships, not in the 
order in which Bach set them down. The 
audience gave him repeated recalls after 
the various groups, forgetting itself at 
times and applauding between the single 
items. 


Crooks Sings Beautifully in Benefit 
Recital 


Richard Crooks, tenor. Frank La Forge, 


accompanist. Town Hall, Oct. 21, after- 
noon: 

fe: FC ena Bach 
Serenade; In the Country............0. Haydn 
I Love Thee; The Kiss.............. Beethoven 
Der Neugierige; Halt................- Schubert 
Die Nacht; Morgen; Zueignung...... Strauss 
Dedication; For Music; Request; Feast of 
WD eactandddebodaves bs stub ost'eekeeecse Franz 
Have You Seen But a Whyte Lilie Grow? 
Anon 

REE DE inahdanthanedbhsedebaetaneaan Morgan 
Sunset (first time) ...........sccceee La Forge 

(Dedicated to Mr. Crooks) 

ee heer La Forge 


Lovers of beautiful singing had a feast 
listening to Mr. Crooks in his recital for 


(Continued on page 23) 
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PROVIDENCE BEGINS 
SEASONAL ACTIVITY 


Rossini’s Stabat Mater Given— 
Subscription Drive for 
Symphony Opens 


Provipence, Oct. 20.—The Oratorio 
Society opened its season with Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater in the Elmwood Congre- 
gational Church on Oct. 7, under the 
direction of William W. DeRoin, who 
also sang the solos for tenor. Assisting 
were Ellen L. Knox and May C. Mona- 
han, sopranos; Eva G. McMahon, con- 
tralto; Arthur L. Elvin, bass, and Rene 
Viau, organist. The program was en- 
riched by the playing of George E. 
Whiting’s Magnificat, founded on the 
eighth Gregorian tone, by Mr. Viau. 
[he arrangement of the accompaniment 
of the Stabat Mater for organ was that 
of Fred Anderson, the society's patron. 

A musicale was given at the Music 
Mansion on Oct. 8, to usher in the sub- 
scription drive of the Providence Sym- 
phony. Putnam Aldrich, harpsichordist, 
played three pieces by Couperin, Les 
Regrets, La Loutie, and the Chaconne, 
la Favorite. Marjorie Peugnet, mezzo- 
contralto, sang Ma Prima in Grazia, 
from Verdi’s Masked Ball, and O Don 
Fatale, from the same composer’s Don 
Carlos; Kathleen Miller, harpist, was 
heard in the Chorale and Variations of 
Widor; and Mr. Aldrich closed the pro- 
gram with the Italian Concerto for 
harpsichord by Bach. The program was 
arranged by Dr. Wassili Leps, conduc- 
tor, who also accompanied Miss Peug- 
net and Miss Miller. The chairman of 
the subscription campaign was Mrs. Al- 
bert H. Miller. 

A musical was sponsored by the 
Rhode Island Women’s Clubs in 
Churchill House on Oct. 3. The artists 
were Yvonne Des Rosiers, dramatic 
soprano, and Reginald Boardman, pian- 
ist. Miss Des Rosiers sang three groups 
of songs, in costume, including in her 
selections Vous Dansez, Marquise by 
Lemaire, the Laughing Song from 
Manon Lescaut and Je Marche sur les 
Chemins of Massenet. Mr. Boardman 
was heard in two groups. by Gluck, 
Chopin and Debussy. 

The Monday Morning Musical Club 
held its first musicale of the season in 
its studio on Oct. 8. Those participating 
were Eva Roberts, violinist; Dorothy 
Horan, contralto, and Ruth Tripp, pian- 
ist. Christine Gladhill and Beatrice 
Roberts accompanied. 

Arlan R. Coolidge, violinist, and 
Prof. Arthur B. Hitchcock, pianist, of 
the Department of Music in Brown Uni- 
versity, gave the first in a series of 
sonata recitals in Manning Hall on Oct. 
17, playing the Sonata No. 1 of Schu- 
mann; Beethoven’s Pathétique, and the 
Sonata No. 1 by Greig. 

The first faculty concert at the Fed- 
eral Hill House School of Music was 
given by Paul Vellucci, pianist, on Oct. 
17, playing the Allegro, Schobert; 
Presto, Schobert; Pastorale Variée, 
Mozart; Sonata in F Minor, Brahms; 
Pieces Espagnoles, de Falla; and Me- 
phisto Waltz, Liszt. 

The MacDowell Club, meeting on 
Oct. 15, at the home of Bertha L. Bixby, 
heard Ingeborg Harklow Ziegler, pian- 

, play Consolation by Leschetizky; 
La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin by De- 
bussy, and Danse Espagnole by Grana- 
los. Esther Weeden sang Night Shades 
\re Falling, by Millilotti; Elégie, by 
Massenet, and Do You Know My Gar- 
en, by Haydn Wood. A trio com- 

sed of Louise Bixby, violinist; Louise 
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Waterman, ‘cellist, and Louise Farnam 
Durfee, pianist, played a menuetto of 
Mozart, Lento, Op. 34, of Chaminade, 
and Scherzo, Op. 50, of Reissiger.: 
Mrs. Clifford King, president of the 
Rhode Island Federation of Music 
Clubs, has appointed the following com- 


mittee chairmen for the season: Ameri- 
can music, Mrs. Ada Miller; state con- 
test, Rene Viau; education, Mrs. Was- 
sili Leps; senior extension and radio, 
Mrs. George MacLean; state junior 
education, Ellen Mason; motion pic- 
tures, Mrs. Thomas Clark. A. R. C. 





Bruno Walter's Class in Conducting 





Ellinger, Salzburg 
Bruno Walter with His Conducting Class at the Salzburg Mozarteum Academy Last Summer. 
In the Front Row Centre Is George A. Hoyen of Boston, Who Is the First American Awarded 
a Certificate of Honor at the End of Three Years’ Study of Conducting at the Academy 





DULUTH ORCHESTRA 


Stronger Personnel and Finan- 
cial Basis—Ambitious 
Programs Planned 





DututH, Minn., Oct. 20.—The Du- 
luth Civic Symphony opened its second 
season Oct. 11, with Paul Lemay lead- 
ing the musicians in admirable readings 
of Brahms’ Academic Overture, Tchai- 
kovsky’s Romeo and Juliet and Dvorak’s 
Symphony in E Minor. The orchestra, 
strengthened in personnel and on a 
firmer financial basis this year, will give 
eight concerts, a Thursday evening 
series of five and three popular Sunday 
evening programs. 

Mr. Lemay has accomplished an al- 
most unbelievable task in molding a 
fine symphonic ensemble these last two 
years. He has developed a well disci- 
plined and trained orchestra and the 
success enjoyed in four national broad- 
casts last summer has given members of 
the orchestral association an impetus 
to devise a financial structure which 
will make the organization a permanent 
one. 

Because the orchestra has been in 
almost continual rehearsal since its final 
program on last season’s series, the per- 
formance failed to disclose most of the 
customary first concert faults. The 
strings played with a spirited attack and 
the woodwinds, bolstered by the addi- 
tion of Alexander Duvoir, first English 
horn of the Minneapolis orchestra, were 
particularly effective in the Dvorak sym- 
phony. Mr. Lemay conducted without 
a score. 

The conductor announced that at least 
one work of a contemporary American 
composer will be played at each of the 
succeeding concerts, with the exception 
of the final program when Verdi’s Re- 
quiem, with a chorus of 250 voices, will 
be offered. At the next concert, Nov. 
15, the program will include Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue, with Ramona Ger- 
hard as soloist, and Schelling’s Victory 
Ball. 


OPENS SECOND YEAR 


The Matinee Musicale Artists’ course 

will open Oct. 26 with a recital by 
Ninon Vallin. The series also will in- 
clude the Vienna Sangerknaben and 
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MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 
START IN WINTER PARK 





Rollins College Gives Appreciation 


Course—Annie Russell to 
Bring Artists 


WINTER ParK, FLa., Oct. 20.—The 
musical season began officially on Oct. 
9, with the opening of the music 
appreciation course offered by Harve 
Clemens, director, and members of the 
faculty of the Rollins College Conserva- 
tory of Music. This course, open to 
college students and residents of the 
town, is of greater scope and more am- 
hitious design than most features of this 
sort, extending as it does, over a period 
of four years, with few repetitions of th- 
music presented. Weekly programs are 
given by faculty members and visitin- 
artists. 

The Symphony Orchestra of Centra’ 
Florida, with seventy players, begins its 
ninth season under Mr. Clemens, and 
announces the following dates for th- 
local series: Dec. 9, Jan. 13, Feb. 10, 
March 10 and March 24. The annual 
“pop” concert is scheduled for Feb. 28, 
and other engagements are being made. 

Annie Russell has completed her plans 
for the professional artists’ series of 
dramatic and musical attractions. On 
Jan. 24, she will present the first per- 
formance of an original play by Mary 
Kennedy, entitled One Day of Spring. 
Sam Barber has composed a musical set- 
ting, making a novel use of string quar- 
tet and a solo voice without words. The 
Curtis String Quartet will perform this 
music. On Feb. 15, Miss Russell will 
bring Felix Salmond, with Mme. Léa 
Luboshutz and Boris Goldovsky. Dr. 
Josef Hofmann will give a concert on 
March 5, and Jeannette Vreeland on 
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SARASATE HAVE WE HEARD VIOLIN 
PLAYING MORE NEAT IN THE LEFT HAND OR MORE 
MASTERLY IN THE BOW HAND.” 


JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 
130 CLAREMONT AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


—London Daily Telegraph 
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RADIO MUSIC INCREASES IN VOLUME AND QUALITY 





The Chesterfield Cast Gathers at the Penthouse 





Home of Rosa Ponselle to Discuss Programs 


for Forthcoming Broadcasts. From the Left: Grete Stueckgold, Nino Martini, Miss Ponselle, 
All of the Metropolitan Opera, and André Kostelanetz, Conductor 





ees ores ceNNNMEREL boc Ce TRMaBmERMRNON Hine nerNNe: 


CBS Begins Appreciation Series 

A musical appreciation program con- 
ducted by Howard Barlow and broadcast 
over the CBS Network every Tuesday 
from 6:30 to 6:55 p.m., will begin Oct. 23. 
rhe Juil hard Foundation is co-operating 
with the CBS on the project and Ernest 
Hutcheson, dean of the Juilliard School, 
described the series as “a liberal education 
in music.” Each broadcast will be devoted 
to a different type of music. The first pro- 
gram was to be orchestral. 





‘vespannen cua ene: ers seeenn’ 


Sunday: 
12:30—W J] Z—Radio City Concert. 
3:00—-W ABC—N. Y. Philharmonic-Sym- 


5:30 WEAF” Hoover Sentinels. Guest 


Soloist 
7:00—W 7 Silken Strings. 
8-00—-WJZ—General Motors. Distin- 
ished conductors and soloists 
8-00—-WABC—Ford. Detroit Symphony 
and distinguished soloists. 
¥)}—_WEAF—American Album of Fam- 


wit Music. 

10:00 EAF—Hall of Fame. Eminent 

ists. 
Monday: 

1:4S—WJZ—Great Composers. Chambe: 
music. 

8:32>—-WABC—Atwater Kent. Noted 
artists. 


8:30-WEAF—Firestone Garden Party 
with Gladys Swarthout. 
9:-00—W ABC—Chesterfield with Rosa 
Ponselle. 
10:00—WJZ—America in Music. John 
Tasker Howard traces history. 
Tuesday: 


1:30—-W 7 Master Music Hour 
Chamber music. 
6:30—-WABC—Understanding Music. 
CBS Appreciation Program with 
Barlow and soloists. 
8:30—-W]Z—Packard with 
Tibbett. 
10:00—-WEAF—Palmolive Beauty Box 
Theatre with Gladys Swarthout. 


Lawrence 





prtenesneninetenn V OO 


Some Musical Highlights on the Air 


(Eastern Standard Time, P. M., 


SUCLIDENDOORADOUERURNESHODOOERUG EOE EDTLANEDONRLOEENEREDONOGONOERHNEL) FHddEODOET eHEDOECOOREENERONEED CLI reHOnentE 


Curtis Institute Broadcasts 

The Curtis Institute of Music will in- 
augurate its sixth annual series of radio 
concerts over the CBS network on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 24 from 4:15 to 5 p.m. The 
broadcasts will present the Curtis Sym- 
phony under Fritz Reiner; chamber music 
groups directed by Dr. Louis Bailly and 
a series of composer’s programs with vocal 
and instrumental artists from the institute. 
The first list will be an all-Beethoven or- 
chestral program. 





eon vertenene, 


unless otherwise noted) 


Wednesday: 
4:00—WABC—On the Village Green. 
Symphony orchestra. 
4:15—WABC—Caurtis Institute Program. 
9:00—WABC—Chesterfield with Nino 


Martini. 
9:30—WJZ—Vince with John McCor 
mack. 
Thursday: 
1:45—WJZ--Great Composers. Chamber 
music 


8:00—WOR —Little Symphony. Soloists. 

10:00—W EAF—Kraft-Phoenix Cheese. 
Paul Whiteman, Helen Jepson 
and others 

Friday: 

11:00 (A.M.)}—WEAF, WJZ—Music Ap 
reciation Hour with Walter 
amrosch. 

3:00—W ABC—Philadelphia Orchestra. 

4:00—-WEAF—Master Music Hour. 

Chamber music. 
8:00—-WEAF—Cities Service 
sica Dragonette. 


with Jes 


Saturday: 
12:30—-WABC—Abram Chasins. Piano 
Pointers. 
8 00—WEAF—Swift and Co. Rom 
berg, etc. 


8:00—-WAB Roxy and His Gang. 
9:00—WABC—Chesterfield with Grete 
Stueckgold. Fs 
9:00—-WJZ—Radio City Party. : 
9:00—-WEAF—Smith Brothers (Songs 
You Love) with Rose Bampton. 
9:30—-WEAF—Gibson Family. 








— 


Speaking of Music on the Air— 


ASCINATING as the police calls are, 
short waves have to give way at cer- 
tain hours to regular channels. After 
hearing some good piano playing Oct. 14 
from Radio City Music Hall around 
noon (Dorothy Kendrick in the Tchai- 
kovsky B Flat Minor Concerto with 
Erno Rapee conducting) we reluc- 
tantly turned on the Philharmonic- 
Symphony for only one reason—to 
discover why, if possible, we had dis- 
liked the Bruckner Ninth Symphony 
so much in the concert hall the night 
before. We found out why but won't 
go into that here. 

‘lipped over to WEAF at 4, for the 
premiere of a big series that later 
turned sour because of the druggists’ 
taste in music—the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic playing under United Drug 
auspices. Shame. that Louis Liggett’s 
speech on the high quality of drugs 
didn’t find an echo in the cold hearts 
of his minions and turn their sympa- 
thies toward the quality of a program 
that Karl Krueger had prepared. 
Anyway, Mr. Krueger withdrew in dig- 
nity and ‘the sponsors will get their 
lighter music—with the orchestra un- 
der a pseudonym and P. Hans Flath 
of movie theatre orchestra background 
as leader. De Wolf Hopper’s unor- 
thodox, highly dramatized and amusing 
announcing will continue. 


Deserted the fireside and went down to 


the Centre Theatre for the second 
General Motors event, which you will 
find reviewed in another column. So 
ended Sunday, broadcastingly speak- 
ing. 


Monday gave us Richard Bonelli as an 


Atwater Kent soloist from CBS. The 
big voice and the dramatic expressive- 
ness were not a jot lost in a program 
that included the Cavatina from Faust, 
several popular songs and Reynaldo 
Hahn’s La Barcheta, which he will sing 
in his new picture, Enter Madame. 
Josef Pasternack got some variety in 
the orchestral list, so that the hour was 
well spent. 

We left the pointer set for Rosa Pon- 
selle singing the florid arrangement of 
The Blue Danube with the Chester- 
fields. Impossible to say too many nice 
things about the soprano’s voice and 
she used it to full advantage, also in 
Estrellita, Spross’s Will o’ the Wisp 
and the Brahms Wiegenlied. One 
more protest against Kostalenetz’s 
rather precious arrangements and we'll 
subside. His out-and-out dance music 
is the only thing that’s bearable. 


Then to WJZ for an entertaining new 


feature which will take fast hold of 
the old-timers if John Tasker Howard 
keeps up the good work. He has de- 
signed a half-hour around “America 
in Music,” intending to illustrate by 
melody the mores of a developing na- 
tion in many aspects. First was the 
changing vogue in slang and it was 
fun to hear A Lemon in the Garden of 
Love, You’re Not the Only Pebble on 
the Beach, The Right Church but the 
Wrong Pew and a lot of other mem- 
ory-ticklers. Mr. Howard’s talks are 
on the dry side—he could dramatize 
himself a bit more and make his points 
seem less studied and more spontane- 
ous—this type of program almost de- 
mands it. For the contemporary works 
he plans to polish off with each time, 
he chose Gershwin’s Clap Yo’ Hands 
and The Man I Love—should have 
stuck to his subject, we think, as these 
are not slang, properly—or improperly 
—speaking. Maybe there were too 
many examples of picturesque Ameri- 
canisms in so-called “lyrics” to choose 
from. The orchestra is a very indiffer- 
ent one, but the soloists give a nos- 
talgic flavor to the tunes of another 
day. 


Tuesday found ws far from the dal, = 
we unfortunately missed Lawren 
Tibbett (but we await bs Iaoo-4— ti 
Tin Pan Alley” next week) and = 
nesday evening we just got the po 
up in time to hear Namo Moartma, sxx 
ond Chesterheldiam of the week, mm th 
beginning of Campbell-Tipton’s Som 
Flower, which he sang wery ‘beaattiha!) 
A Faust aria and Santa Lace Lowen 
also received them just Gue fram ti 
favorite tenor. Rip Van Wilkie, ¢ 
Great, was the third emiment hstomic: 
figure burlesqued by the Variety Sim: 
ers. 

Thursday at 8 p.m. Philp Jeames wil + 
WOR Little Symphony were howe: 
couple of premeres—Arther (Hier 
mann’s Insects, composed wp at Wau 
stock, N. Y., and maturallly full of Iu 
ing sounds and tricks for the wom 
winds; and A. Walter Koammer’s tran 
cription of a Chopm fugue, 2 rece 
discovery without an apres muniber 
Very interesting to hear. Ths bam 
has a good ‘cello and clanmet, bat we 
have heard better oboe players 

Endured some of the kiddme and “Shit” 
piano playing m Whiteren’s Keaft 
Cheese program to hear Belem Jegecn 
finally arrive at the microphone wii 
the Ritorna Vincitor m Eneissh—we 
sung. But the operatic arm m ti 
middle of a program Ike ths & hari 
fair to Miss Jepson and seems tz 
a polite “now-we-must-co- 
interlude in otherwise ‘hot-cha ¢ 
on. The other “mixed” progrens 
least make an attempt to cresite 2 /be 
ter background 

Friday the pilot ight wes dwk a 
Saturday we tore ourselves away fron 
conversation long enough to use 
neighbor's dial to get WEAF and thes 
Rose Bampton m the mew Santh 
Brothers hour, called Sones Yoru Love 
They're right. We loved ther smenu 
of One Alone from tthe Sone of th 
Flame, and two songs from The Mer 
Widow. (Another one we mesxi- 
was not our own radio, remember, a 
callers have a bad hab of dropp 
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Paty raa ts 


in other people's houses om the om 
of a program.) This program, win 
began on Oct. 6, conducted by M 
thaniel Shilkret, is a step m@ the ru 


direction. It was enjoyable on Ort. 1 
too, by the way. Miss Barmptom sx 
the Carmen Habanera, The Last Ro: 
of Summer and some popular peeces 
The clarity of her voice, perfect emm 
ciation and beauty of oetien th hawe a 
ready won other @jal termmers I iknow 
to Saturday night Istenime. The wa 
Grete Stueckgold’s time on WABC 
but we'll hear her mext week 
Albert Spalding played 2s benrtiiailly 1 
we have ever heard hen m the thr 
G. M. hour, the first of these we'v 
had from the home end. Bat we'll sum 
that for the other column. More me 
week DD. T 





Revealing Book on the Busimess « 
B . 

Gateway to Radio. (New York: Mas 
lay) by Major Iwan Firth, formerly 
the British Broadcasting Conrporstion am 
the NBC, and Gladys Shew Exckm 
novelist and playwright widely experience 
in the field of radio, is 2 “helm” th 
scenes” book retailing firsthand ifr 
tion of the two most importart gies 
the radio industry—entertammment ami a! 
vertising. Although musi & discs 


only incidentally im its relation t. program 


signatures, background, theme somes, et 
there is much good maternal om mii 
drama, continuity writinme and the art 
actor and announcer. A concinéime chap 
ter on the future of radio, incinéing tek 
vision, and a wealth of action gihenmeragit 
add piquancy to an already Ewely meer 
work. 

R 
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GENERAL MOTORS, FORD 
IN TWO PROGRAMS EACH 


Sekeloff, Klemperer, Grace Moore and 
Spalding in G. M. Lists—Heifetz 
and Frantz Play for Ford 


Twe symphonic hours sponsored by : 


moter car companies are contesting for 
radio fams’ attention at the same hour 
om Sunday evenings, and it becomes 
waite a problem to hear both. Those who 
we fortunate enough to have two ra- 
jios may run back and forth, but that’s 
» dizzy process. One is bound to miss 
something good on either. New York 
-ewiewers may be inclined to slight the 
Ford program in favor of General Mo- 
tors for one reason—they can go to the 
‘entre Theatre and hear the latter “in 
ersom.” 

Both have presented notable soloists 
luring the fortnight, and G. M. enlisted 
twe distinguished conductors as well, 
vhile the Ford orchestra remains under 
he guidance of Victor Kolar. 

Nikolai Sokoloff was the guest con- 
ucter for G. M. on Oct. 14, Grace 
\leore the soloist. The orchestral works 
were the Rakoczy March of Berlioz, 
Strauss’s Don Juan, spiritedly and glow- 
ngly projected, Rabaud’s charming La 
‘recession Nocturne and the Russian 
Sailors’ Dance from Gliére’s Red Pop- 
yw. All four came over the air excel- 
ently. Miss Moore sang Depuis le Jour 
rom Louise, Tosti’s L’Oblio, The Last 
Rose of Summer and Delibes’s Les 
“les de Cadix, charmingly and with 
appy style and mood, the quality of her 

ice broadcasting faithfully. 

Otto Klemperer led the Oct. 21 pro- 
ram, with Albert Spalding playing 
nagnificently two movements from 
alo’s Symphonie Espagnole. The An- 
lante was one of the highest manifesta- 
ons of the violinist’s art that we have 
eard and the Finale went brilliantly. 
fe also played Saint-Saéns’s Introduc- 
tiom and Rondo Capriccioso. Mr. Klem- 
verer led the Egmont Overture with 
nastery and Debussy’s Afternoon of a 
Faum and the Meistersinger Prelude— 
he first the high orchestral spot of the 
vening. 

lascha Heifetz brought his superla- 

re art to a distinguished performance 

the Mendelssohn Concerto with the 
‘ord Symphony under Mr. Kolar on 
Jet. 14. The violinist’s tone comes over 
he air as clear and pure as in the con- 
ert room. This was a memorable occa- 
‘iom, heightened by shorter pieces by 
Vieniawski, Brahms and Schubert—the 
ive Maria by the last-named being a 
superb bit of tonal beauty. Orchestral 
vorks were by Mozart, Weinberger and 
thers. 

Dalies Frantz gave an extraordinary 
erformance of the Liszt E Flat Con- 

rto om Oct. 21, bringing to radio 
stemers the same excitement that he 
us created im concert halls. The young 

mist has a wide grasp of musical 
nood amd a dazzling technique. Mr. 
Kolar led accompaniments for both 
lnists amd gave listeners additional 
uure with works of Weber, Grain- 
r amd Elgar. E. 


New Music and American Youth Program 


The first im a mew series of Music and 
mericam Youth programs was presented 
er am NBC-WJZ network Oct. 21, at 
30 am. In the initial program from 
chester, Dr. Howard Hanson talked of 
e New Deal in Public School Music. 

Walter Kramer will be the guest 
eaker Oct. 28, speaking on The Relation 
» Capable and Serious-Minded Body of 
tudents to the Musical Development of 
e Country at Large. Other guests will 
» heard later. Music will form a large 
rt of the programs, 
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Dalies Frantz, Who Gave a Fine Performance 
of the Liszt Concerto on the Ford Symphony 
Hour 
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the Hartley House Music School, in whose 
behalf it was given. On this occasion the 
popular tenor gave as convincing a proof 
as could be desired that he has mastered 
the art of singing as have but few of his 
confréres. His program was constructed 
with artistic taste and judgment. 

Mr. Crooks evinced in his treatment of 
the classic group, sung in English, a sense 
of justness of style and articulation. To 
the Schubert and Strauss’ Lieder, he 
brought a realization of their emotional 
qualities. Throughout the scale the vocal 
quality was splendid, the intonation true, 
the half voice always used with good taste 
and the enunciation and diction, whether in 
English or German, worthy of the highest 
praise. 

In his delivery, Mr. Crooks revealed a 
simplicity in attaining his effects that was 
fetching, his entire technical procedure be- 
ing truly natural, quite as it should be. The 
final group was noteworthy for the superb 
rendition of the old English, Have You 
Seen but a Whyte Lilie Grow? and Mr. 
La Forge’s new and rarely beautiful im- 
pressionistic song, Sunset, one of the finest 
things we have heard from his pen. The 
composer was obliged to rise and bow 
twice in answer to the audience’s insistent 
approval. 

In the first Schubert song and _ the 
Strauss, of which latter Nacht and Mor- 
gen were appropriately sung without pause, 
Mr. Crooks revealed great tenderness, his 
interpretations illumined by that restraint 
which characterizes all finished art. An 
encore, demanded after the Franz group, 
Handel’s Alma Mia, was added, sung ex- 
quisitely. The extras to the printed list 
were the Dream from Massenet’s Manon, 
one of Mr. Crooks’s finest achievements, 
Mr. La Forge’s ever appealing Retreat and 
Dvorak’s Songs My Mother Taught Me. 

Mr. La Forge played the accompani- 
ments from memory with the familiar 
mastery, superb musicianship and atten- 
tion to balance between voice and instru- 
ment, which have won him his distinguished 
reputation. Mr. Crooks shared the ap- 
plause with him several times during the 
afternoon. 


Natalie Bodanskaya Makes Debut 


Natalie Bodanskaya, a young New York 
soprano, made her formal recital debut in 
the Town Hall before an audience of im- 
pressive size on the evening of Oct. 21. 


The young singer disclosed a pleasant 
voice of light calibre, well-produced, and 
a platform manner of unusual ease for a 
debutante. The program was well arranged 
and the first group contained an old Eng- 
lish Pastorale of unusual quality which was 
beautifully sung. Songs of Schubert and 
Schumann were well done but Immer 


San Carlo Forces Close Chi 
List with Record of Full Houses 


Cans Oct. 22.—Capacity audi- 
ences continued the lot of the San 
Carlo Opera Company Auditorium en- 
gagement to the very end. Rosa Linda 
Morini, coloratura soprano, was success- 
ful in a series of guest appearances 
which included La Traviata, Rigoletto 
and Lucia di Laminermoor. Mary Mc- 
Cormic sang her second role with the 
company in Romeo and Juliet, offering 
an impersonation of youthful charm and 
vocal competence. Several younger 
singers were also given opportunities. 
Charlotte Simons proved an attractive 
Nedda in I Pagliacci, both from the 
vocal and histrionic viewpoints. Janet 
Fairbank, young Chicago society singer, 
appeared as Siebel in Faust lending de- 
cided individuality to a stereotyped 
character. Marie Bronarzyk, once a 
winner in the Atwater Kent radio con- 
tests sang Micaela in Carmen. She has 
youth and confidence and a voice well 
trained and of remarkably beautiful 
texture. 

Verdi’s Otello seldom presented by 
even the major companies was given 
with Aroldo Lindi in the title role, 
Mario Valle as Iago and Bianca Soroya 
as Desdemona. Otto Vanesburger re- 
lieved Carlo Peroni for one perform- 
ance of Cavalleria and Pagliacci. Other 
operas presented during the Chicago en- 
gagement were Lohengrin, Samson et 
Dalila, Martha, Carmen and I! Trova- 
tore. The engagement ended on Oct. 
21, with a gala farewell performance 
consisting of single acts from La Tra- 
viata, LaBohéme, Pagliacci and Loh 
ehgrin. 

Chicago’s oldest musical organization 
will join in honoring Johann Sebastian 
Bach, when the Apollo Musical Club 
and the Chicago Symphony present the 
Bach Mass in B Minor on Jan. 8, 10 
and 11, and the St. Matthew Passion on 
April 18 ana 19, at Orchestra Hall. The 
concerts are part of a Bach Festival in 
honor of the master’s 250th birthday 
and also mark the 63rd anniversary oi 
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Leiser and Botschaft by Brahms, while 
tonally satisfactory, lacked something in 
depth. The singer scored in a group of 
Mozart arias from Bastien and Bastienne, 
Don Giovanni, I! Re Pastore, to which 
Rachmael Weinstock contributed the violin 
obbligato, and Martern aller Arten from 
Die Entfiithrung, sung in Italian. Songs 
by Debussy, Marx, Sibella, Carpenter and 
Hageman completed the list. 

Miss Bodanskaya sings charmingly. If 
the voice achieves the volume which it 
apparently should and increasing experience 
broadens her interpretative gifts, here is 
a singer to be watched. Ethel Cave-Cole 
provided accompaniments of rare beauty. 


Max Po..ikorr, violinist. Pierre Lu- 
boshutz, accompanist. Town Hall, Oct. 10, 
evening. Mozart Concerto, Ravel Sonata 
and shorter works, original and arranged 
from various sources. 

LEONARD CARRIERO, violinist. Marian 
Engle, accompanist. Barbizon, Oct. 14, 
afternoon. Mozart Concerto, Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie Espagnole, pieces by Kreisler, Ries, 
Valdez and others. 

Ceci. Leeson, saxophonist. Paul Cres- 
ton, accompanist. Barbizon, Oct. 9, eve- 
ning. Debussy’s Rhapsodie, movement from 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 30, and other or- 
iginal works and arrangements, several by 
Mr. Leeson. 


Epwarp MAveRrick, tenor. Nathan Price, 
accompanist. Barbizon, Oct. 21, afternoon. 
Program ranging from old Italian songs 
through French and German art songs to 
Negro spiritual. 


the club’s organization, and its bringing 
of the Thomas Orchestra to Chicago, 
shortly after the great fire of 1871. 

The soloists for the Bach comcerts im- 
clude Claire Dux and Jeammetite Vree- 
land, sopranos; Rose and 
Kathryn Meisle, contraltos; Frederick 
Jagel and Dan Gridley, temors: Chase 
Baromeo, baritone and Fired Pattom 
bass. 

Under the direction of Edgar Nelson, 
the club has already begum its weekly 
rehearsals im preparation for the opem- 
ing of the new season with a perform. 
ance of Handel's Messiah, Dec. 26, also 
at Orchestra Hall. The soloists willl be 
Charlotte Simons, sopramo; Margaret 
Gent, contralto; William Miller, temor 
and Reimhold Schmadt, bass. 

Madeline Coffman made ther debut im 
a violim recital m Kienballl Hall om Oct 
12. Miss Coffman displayed a good 
musical foundation and 2 wyorous style 
m a program mondme the Vitali 
Chaconne and Brach’s Comcerto im G 
Minor. 

Three young Chicagoams to appear 
for the first time with the Chicago 
Opera this year are Jean Temmysom and 
Janet Fairbanks, sopranos, and Arthur 
Perrow, Jr., baritone. Miss Teamysom, 
who made her debut with Earl Carrolll’s 
Vanities, is already known im operatic 
work in Italy, France amd Camada. Miss 
Fairbanks, daughter of a socially prom- 
inent family, was traimed im Europe 


Mr. Perrow is a twenty-ome-year-old 
“find” described by Pac! Lonmgome. 
artistic director, 2»: “smother John 
Charles Thomas.” 

Maurice Rosenicld, pawmist, former 


newspaper critic and wice president of 
the Chicago College of Miusic, has been 
appointed by the Chicago Gramd Opera 
Company to supervise its publicity ma- 
terial. Mr. Rosenfeld will edit all anm- 
nouncements issued by the company re- 
garding musical matters 
Mana A. Mci_zop 





The city of Reims has porchased, at 
the cost. of 1,000,000 framcs, a huge 
building in which the Comservatery of 
Music will be housed 
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Hageman Writes Two Fine New Songs ; 


Richard Hageman has for many years 
been considered one of the best and most 
successful of our song composers. Two 
new songs by him are, therefore, truly 
welcome. Written during his European 
sojourn, they are entitled The Donkey and 
Dawn Shall Over Lethe Break and are 
published in London by Boosey & Hawkes, 
Ltd., in their Winthrop Rogers Edition. 

In setting The Donkey, Mr. Hageman 
has had a difficult task, for the superb 
poem by Gilbert K. Chesterton has already 
been exceedingly well set in our time. Mr. 
Hageman, however, has conceived dramatic 
music for the appealing lines, in which 
this much derided member of the animal 
kingdom tells of his great hour, when on 
his afflicted back Christ rode _ into 
Jerusalem amid waving palms. The first 
part of the song, an Allegro ma non troppo, 
is in free arioso style, the second an 
Andante, with a touch of Puccini in its 
piano theme, leading to an exalted close 
in the voice. 

The second song, Dawn Shall over 
Lethe Break is a setting of a Hilaire 
Belloc poem, lyrical and tender, over a 
flowing accompaniment that supports the 
vocal melody beautifully. In both songs 
Mr. Hageman shows himself a master of 
his medium. There is no affectation here, 
no display of technical tricks; instead we 
are regaled with the almost lost gift of 
saying what one has to say with warmth, 
appropriate inflections and always finished 
art. Both songs are ideal for recital pur- 
poses and are for medium voice. 


Cadman’s New Cantata, The Far 
Horizon, Is Charming 

Charles Wakefield Cadman’s The Far 
Horizon (Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co.) 
is a cantata of Chinese character for chorus 
of mixed voices with soprano and baritone 
solos and pizno, the poem by Juanita E. 
Roos. In it the composer has used some 
Chinese folk tunes, given him by his friend, 
Lily Ho Quon, to whom the cantata is 
dedicated. 

The treatment of the folk tunes is de- 
lightful and the whole work sings naturally 
and gratefully. In writing for chorus Mr. 
Cadman is always accomplished and his 
work here is no exception. Especially in- 
gratiating is the unaccompanied Hungry 
Winds Now Tear the Lutestrings. The 
solo parts, too, are effectively conceived, 
as is the duet Peach Blooms Return Again. 
Brief as the cantata is, some thirty pages, 
it charms by its spontaneity and that ever 
present quality of sincerity which marks 
its composer’s output. 


Mischa Portnoff Introduced by Excellent 
Set of Piano Variations 


A set of Variations on the Theme, 
Hatikvoh (New York: Carl Fischer, Inc.), 
by Mischa Portnoff introduces a young 
composer, whose knowledge of the piano 
has aided him in writing one of the best 
pianoforte works in the variation form 
that we have seen in recent years. 

The simple theme, of Hebrew origin, is 
stated at the onening with chromatic har- 
monization, followed by seventeen varia- 
tions and a fugal finale. The composer 
presents his theme in every imaginable 
mood, treated with the greatest freedom. 
There is a wholesome touch of modernity 
in the work, but it rests on the secure 
foundations of the great variationists of 
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A New Cantata and Two Songs Prove Effective 


the nineteenth century. Mr. Portnoff 
knows the Schumann Etudes Symphoniques 
and the superb Brahms Variations, being 
himself an accomplished pianist. He has 
neither copied nor imitated them, but has 
proceeded to his own variations with full 
knowledge of what the concert variation 
form must be and he has succeeded so 
well, because he has worked on his mate- 
rial, conscious of the responsibility that a 
composer owes to himself when he under- 
takes to write in an extended form. ; 
Among the most appealing of the varia- 
tions are the second, the fourth, the seventh, 
the eleventh, and the fifteenth. The work 





Charles Wakefield Cadman, Who Has Written 
a New Chinese Cantata, The Far Horizon 


manship is of genuine excellence, showing 
that the composer has studied seriously. 
Technically the piece is very difficult and 
for concert performers only. 


Werner Janssen’s Fugue on Dixie Issued 
in Orchestral Score 


The Fugue on Dixie (Leipzig: Ernst 
Eulenburg) by Werner Janssen, from his 
Suite Louisiana is now published, a fine 
orchestral score in the series of “Publica- 
tions of the American Academy in Rome.” 
Parenthetically, it would be interesting to 
inquire as to why the publishing of this 
series should this season have been shifted 
from Vienna to Leipzig. Certainly not be- 
cause they know English better in the lat- 
ter city, for they have translated Aus der 
Louisiana-Suite as Out of the Louisiana 
Suite, instead of “from”!!! 

Mr. Janssen’s work is a truly fine one, 
a skillfully contrived fugal movement on 
this old American tune, following a slow 
introduction, building up in most intricate 
rhythmic developments to a stunning finale, 
where the theme appears in augmentation. 
The piece has been played abroad under the 
composer’s baton and also under Bernar- 
dino Molinari and Erich Kleiber. Its 
American premiere was at> the Rochester 
Festival in May of this year under Howard 
Hanson. 

From the same publisher come pocket- 
size scores of two little known Violin Con- 
certos of Mozart, one in B Fiat, the other 
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in D Major. They are not of any especial 
moment, and scarcely seem worth issumg. 
They are edited by Rudolf Gerber. 


Aaron Copland Writes New Trico 


Vitebsk (New York: Cos Cob Press, 
Inc.) is the mame of a Trio for piano, 
violin and violoncello by Aaron Copland, 
regarded by many some few years ago as 
one of the leading native composers. In the 
light of the change of direction which music 
is now taking, it is difficult to understand 
how so wilfully concocted a work as this 
was ever thought to have a future. To some 
of us there was always doubt as to whether 
it had even a present! 

Vitebsk bears the subtitle “Study on a 
Jewish Theme” and a dedication to Roy 
Harris. To say more about it would prove 
even more confusing than this imtellectmal- 
ized, dry music itself, the product of a 
conscious, destructive process, that has led 


the musical Left into a blind alley. A. 
A L’Oiseau Lyre Collection of Rumanian 
Folk Songs 


The Editions de I’Oiseau-Lyre, Paris, 
founded and directed by Mrs. Louise B 
M. Dyer, have issued an attractive volume 
of folk songs from Rumania, chiefly of 
the kind known as “colindes.”” These 
might be described as the Balkan equivalent 
of Christmas carols, for they deal with 
the Nativity of Christ and are sung bs 
groups of children, who go through the 
streets on Christmas Eve. They are said 
to be a survival of pagan festivities former- 
ly celebrated on January first. 

The songs contained in this volume were 
originally recorded for the phonograph by 
the Institut de Phonétique de l'Université 
de Paris, in 1928. They have been notated 
and harmonized by M. Humbert-Lavergne 
who has also made the French translation 
of the text. Some of the songs are for 
one voice, with piano accompaniment: 
others are arranged for mixed chorus 
either unaccompanied or with piano 

The collection comprises eleven “colin- 
des” and five other folk songs. The volume 
has been produced with the taste and 
originality that characterize this press’s 
publications. The edition is limited to 30 
numbered copies. GC 


=—Briefer Mention—® 


For Woodwinds 
Oboe (or Flute), Clarinet and Bassoon 


Gavotte and Musette, Fugue. (Bach 
Gavotte (Gluck). These pieces are issucd 
as “Three Little Classics” and are micely 
transcribed by Harry S. Hirsh. (Wit- 
mark.) 


Clarinet, Alto Clarinet and Bass Clarinet 


Sinfonia in C Minor. By J. S. Bach 
This fine Allegro is here transcribed for 
these instruments by Antonio E. Cafarella 
(Witmark. ) 


Twe Clarinets and Bassoon 


Divertimentos, Nos. 2, 3 and 5. (Mozart). 
Edited by Theodore M. Finney. These 
charming suites are real gems of original 
woodwind music and are here presented 
in admirable form, with informing notes 
by Mr. Finney. (Witmark.) 


Flute, ist Clarinet (or Oboe), 2nd Clarinet 
and Bassoon 


Adagio, Op. 64, No. 5. (Haydn). This 
movement from one of the master’s great 
string quartets is admirably transcribed bx 
Marc Tarlow. (Witmark.) 


Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon 
Divertimento, Op. 12, No. 2. The Fimale 
from Beethoven’s sonata for piano, well 


transcribed by George J. Trinkaus. (Wit- 
mark.) 


Horn and Piano 


Panis Angelicus, Northern Ballade 
César Franck’s beautiful sacred song and 
Grieg’s piano piece, respectively, both tran- 
scribed by Charles N. Boyd. They first ap- 
peared in his album, Golden Melodies for 


horm amd piamo amd are here issued sepa 
rately. (Witmark.) 


Ale Saxephene (or Clarinet) and Piano 


Valse Elegrmc. By Cari Busch. An orig 
imal composition im this able composer’: 
familiar manmer. © Witmark.) 

Fiete, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon 

Suite Arramged by Charles N. Boyd 
This sterling musician has made a charm- 
img suite of various movements by variou; 
composers. First, 2 Corrente of Hande 
then the Adagio from Guilmant’s Thir:! 
Organ Sonata, followed by the Finale fro: 
ome of Haydn's harpsichord sonatas and, 
im comclusiom, four of Beethoven's set « 
early Mimuets, im which the too popular on: 
im G had its origin. Dr. Boyd omits this 
ome, for which we thank him, also on 
other of the set. The transcribing is exe 
cuted im faultless style. There is also an 
engaging preface. Im the absence of obox 
the oboe part may be played by a secon 
carimt. (Witmark.) 


Part Songs 
Three-Part Wemen’s Voices with Piano 


Sweethearts. A good arrangement b 
Wallimeford Riegger of this fascinating 
some from Victor Herbert’s comic opera 
of that mame. Clouds. By Ernest Charles 
Carl Deis is responsible for the imaginative 
choral iptiom. You're in Love. By 
Rudolf Frimi. Im My Garden. By Idabelle 
Firestome. Two more excellent Riegger 
a-tamgements. A Moonlight Song. By 
Charles Wakefield Cadman. This, one of 
Mr. Cadman’s loveliest and much too litt! 
sume somes, is micely arranged by W. A 
Reger. The Light of Dawning. This is an 
arramgement by G. H. Federlein of th 
famoms Amdante Cantabile of Tchaikov 
sky’s Fifth Symphony. The text is by 
Lorraime Noel Finley. ( Schirmer.) 

Sprime Marching. This is a remarkably 
well fashiomed tramscription of a superb 
Bach imstrumental movement, made by 
Gena B-amscombe with a sense of true 
choral feelimg. ( Schmidt.) 

Feer-Part Wemen’s Voices and Piano 


Hop-Li, the Rickshaw-Man. By Kath 
een Lockhart Manning. A splendid choral! 
versiom of the somg of the same name 
Schumer.) 

Fer Usaccempanied Mixed Voices 


Retirement. By Annahel Morris Bucha 
mam. “This is another admirable arrange 
ment by this Virginia composer of a tra- 
Southern folk hymn. The part- 
writmme amd harmonization. in the Dorian 
mode. are worthy of hieh praise. Watch 
and Wait. By James P. Dunn. A brief 
melodioms setting of a. Longfellow poem 
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Fer Mixed Veices with Piano 


World Peace By Harriet Case. A 
stromely imflected patriotic song in march 
ime rhytium, to words by Ella Vance Lam 
bersom. (Gamble.) Immortelles. By Ada 
Weigel Powers. Arr. by Frank Drago. A 
lowe some, expressively treated. (Schu 
bert.) Psalm 134 By. Zavel Zilberts 
This is a setting for the synagogue, with 
Hebrew text as well as English, with 
baritome solo amd orgam accompaniment 
Plammed om comventional lines, it will ap 
peal to many. ( Bloch.) 

Fer Usaccempanied Male Voices 

March of the Mem of Harlech. Welsh 
Folk Some. A striking and musicianly free 
arramgement by Cyr de Brant, in which 
ihe thas let his imagination aid him in d 


wisime 2 choral number of outstanding 
qnoalinttw Witmark.) 
Collections 
Famous Melodies for Bassoon with Pia: 


Accompaniment. Arranged by Charles 
N. Bord A companion volume to D: 
Bord’s admirable collection for Frenc! 
reviewed im these columns earlier 
year. Im it he has included mai 
familiar compositions, Welsh. Scottish an 
Swedish folk somes amd music by Mozar' 
Handel, Pergolesi, Saint-Saéns, Massene 
Volkmann, Gounod, Jensen, Schuman: 
Mererbeer amd others. The arrangement 
are truly excellent. (Witmark.) 
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TOKYO ESTABLISHES 
PROMENADE SERIES 


Beethoven Cycle with Soloists 
Planned—Tcherepnin Plays 
Own Works 


Toxyo, Oct. 5.—An association known 
as the Tokyo Kogakukai was establish- 
ed here recently with the object of of- 
fering foreign music to all those other- 
wise unfamiliar with Western music. 
The orchestra is under the joint spon- 
sorship of the New Symphony of Tokyo 
and the Tokyo Music Association. Their 
concerts will be called Promenade Con- 
certs, a name derived from the famous 
affairs in London. The first perform- 
ance was given before an appreciative 
audience of 2,000 who filled Hibiya 
Park to capacity. The orchestra was 
led by Viscount Hidemaro Konoye and 
there were three soloists, Minako Hirai, 
soprano; Yoshiko Sato, mezzo-soprano, 
and Eichi Uchidai, baritone. The second 
promenade concert is scheduled for Oct. 
6. The New Symphony will invite Wal- 
ter Schroeter, horn player, as guest at 
a concert to be played in his honor. 
The Horn Concerto by Strauss will be 
performed. The complete Beethoven 
cycle of symphonies will be given in 
six successive recitals. Hidemaro Ko- 
noe will conduct and Maria Toll, so- 
prano, will be the guest artist of the 
Ninth Symphony. 





Many Pianists Tour Japan 


Mme. Renée Florgny, French pianist, 
left Tokyo this week after a stay in 
Japan of more than four months. She 
will go to Tientsin, Peiping and other 
cities in China for a concert tour, later 
visiting French Indo-China, Sumatra 
and the Phillipines. Her last recital in 
Japan was given under the auspices of 
the French Ambassador, the French 
Consul and the Japanese Cultural So- 
ciety. 

Chieko Hara, Japanese pianist, will 
be heard it her first recital of the sea- 
son on Oct. 15, at Hibiya Public Hall. 
Miss Hara’s program will include the 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue by Franck; 
Theme and Variations by Camille Che- 
villard, two Nocturnes by Fauré and 
Schumann’s Carnaval. 

Hideko Miyamoto, girl pianist, recent- 
ly “broadcast for the first time a re- 
cital from Japan. She was born in San 
Francisco, began her musical training 





AMKNIGA CORPORATION 
Sele agents in America for all Rus- 
sian Classic and Contemporary Soviet 
Music imported from USSR (Russia) 


Permanent Successes with American Orchestras 
GLIERE—Dance of the Russian Sailors 


(from the “Red Poppy’’ Ballet)—Score, 
$4.00; Parts, $12.00; Extra Strings, 


each 80c. 

MOSSOLOW — Iron Foundry — Score, 
$5.00; Parts, $20.00; Extra Strings, 
each 80c. 

Oran tee ren ee No. 1 
—Score, $10.00; Parts, $36.00; Extra 
Strings, each $2.00; Bass, $1.50. 

MIASKOWSKY—Op. 32, No. 1, Serenata 
for small orchestra — Score, $4.00; 
Parts, $12.00; Extra Strings, each 
$1.60; Cello, $1.20; Bass, 80c. 

All Russian Classic and Soviet Operas and 
Ballets for rent at reasonable terms. 


Music sent “on approval’ upon request 
For catalogs, ete., apply te your dealer or direct to: 


AMKNIGA CORPORATION 


258 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Chieko Hara, Young Japanese Pianist, Who 
Is Giving Her First Seasonal Recital in Tokyo 


there at the age of six and won a mu- 
sical competition held in that city for 
three successive years. Her program 
was comprised of works by Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven. 


The distinguished Russian composer 
and pianist, Alexandre Tcherepnin, 
gave a concert of original compositions 
at the Nihon Seinenkan here recently. 
Mr. Rese ar played his Sonata Op. 
22, Petite Suite, Op. 6, Nocturne, the 
Volga Boat Song and Transcriptions of 
Russian folk tunes. Following his list 
of concerts, he plans to go directly to 
China, where he has been engaged to 
lecture on modern musical development 
at the Shanghai University. 

E1co Kato 





To Give Sunday Afternoon Entertain- 
ments for Children 


The Durlach School in co-operation 
with the National Music League is pre- 
senting a series of entertainments for 
school children on Sunday afternoons at 
the Junior League Clubhouse. The series 
will open on Nov. 18, with an all-star 
cast in Haensel and Gretel. On Dec. 
16, Margaret Carson Hubbard will talk 
on her African adventures illustrated by 
films. On Jan. 13, a string ensemble 
under Russell Ames Cook will be heard 
and the Jitney Players in The Wizard 
of Oz, Guy Maier, pianist, and an Amer- 
ican Folk Festival directed by Edna 
Thomas, complete the list. 


Among the sponsors are Professor 
Patty Smith Hill, Professor (Charles 
Seeger and Mrs. August Belmont. 





Leonora Corona to Have New Personal 
Representative 


Leonora Corona, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, has recently engaged 
as her personal representative J. Max- 
well Joice of 1482 Broadway. Miss 
Corona has been engaged as soloist for 
the first concert of the Verdi Club on 
Nov. 14, when she will be heard in arias 
and songs, and in the second act of 
Thais in costume, with Arthur Ander- 
son, baritone. She will also be heard 
as soloist with the Little Symphony 
Orchestra, Philip James conductor, on 
Station WOR on Nov. 1, when she will 
sing a Thais aria and the Liebestod 
from Tristan und Isolde. 


LOS ANGELES DRIVE 


Fund of $125,000 Guaranteed— 
Klemperer Again Will 
Lead Philharmonic 


Los ANncGetes, Oct. 20—With the 
success of the Philharmonic drive for a 
guarantee fund of $125,000 assured, the 
Los Angeles music season, which opens 
with Fritz Kreisler’s recital on Oct. 23, 
has taken on a decidedly optimistic as- 
pect. Various clubs and civic bodies as 
well as individuals, have responded to 
the request of the special committee, 
headed by Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, 
with the result that a sizeable fund has 
been secured. The return of Otto Klemp- 
erer assures one of the best seasons in 
the history of the Philharmonic. The 
Women’s Committee, Mrs. Cecil Fran 
kel, chairman, has announced a luncheon 
with Mr. and Mrs. Klemperer as guests 
of honor, to be held early in November, 
at which time the seasonal plans will 
be revealed, 

An augury of good news is the suc- 
cess that has attended the efforts of the 
Lyric Opera Comique at the Auditor- 
ium for four weeks in a series of Gil 
bert and Sullivan productions with Pina- 
fore as the greatest success of the series 
The parts were well sung and deftly 
hanaled, old and new patrons alike ap- 
plauding the perennial liveliness of the 
scores. Allan Rogers, Dorothy Whit- 
more, Allan Watson and Tudor Wil- 
liam were among the principals. The 
orchestra was composed of members of 
the Philmarmonic under the capable 
rection of Arthur Kay, who has been 
engaged to conduct the Woman’s Sym- 
phony this season. The company is 
scheduled to leave for a series of per- 
formances in San Francisco on Oct. 29 
with appearances in Portland and Seat- 
tle in prospect. 

The opening concert of the season of 
the Western Concert Artists’ League 
was given in the Biltmore Music Room 
on the evening of Oct. 15. A large anu- 
dience applauded favorite artists, the 
list including Viola Ellis Walker, con- 
tralto; Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist, and 
Dr. Ewald Werner, baritone. Accom- 
panists were Jean Howard and C. Har- 
old Dick. 

The formation of the Abas String 
Quartet adds another excellent ensemble 
to the three groups now in existence 
Nathan Abas, violinist and former mem- 
ber of the Persinger Quartet in San 
Francisco, is the founder and director, 
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FORECASTS SUCCESS 


with Fritz Gaillard, ‘cellist; Abraham 
Weiss, viola player, and Theodore Nor- 
man, violimist, as his colleagues. Other 
emsembles are the Frankel-Bartlett 
Quartet. Noack String Quartet and the 
Vertchamp Quartet. Each group will 
present its own series of concerts, in 
addition to engagements which they will 
fulfill im other cities and for other or- 
ganizations. Hat D. Crain 


FOUR PITTSBURGH SERIES 








May Beegle te Bring Galaxy of Artists 
and Several Ensembles 

PrrtspurcH, Oct. 20.—Music events 
to be presented here under the manage- 
ment of Mav Beegle include two recital 
courses—The Art Society of Pittsburgh 
and the May Beegle Concerts—a series 
of orchestral concerts, and a Saturday 
morning series for children. 

The Art Society of Pittsburgh will 
present Gladys Swarthout and Frank 
Chapman on Oct. 26; Winifred Christie 
playing the Moor double-keyboard 
piano, om Dec. 7; Igor Stravinsky with 
Samuel Dushkin and the Glazounoff 
String Quartet om Jan. 25; Gregor 
Piatigorsky on Feb. 22; and Lotte Leh- 
mann om March 8& At Syria Mosque, 
the May Beegle Concerts will offer the 
Metropolitan Opera Quartet on Oct. 
30): Rachmaninoff on Nov. 9; Monte 
Carlo Ballet on Nov. 29; Don Cossack 
Male Chorus on Dec. 18; John Charles 
Thomas om Dec. 28; Vienna Sanger- 
kmabem on Jan. 15; Lily Pons on Feb. 
1. and Yehudi Menuhin on Feb. 14. 

On Nov. 15, the Pittsburgh Orchestra 
Association will bring the Detroit Sym- 
phony to Syria Mosque with Viola 
Mitchell as violin soloist; the Boston 
Symphony on Dec. 14; the Pittsburgh 
Symphony, Antonio Modarelli, con- 
fuctor, om Jan. 8, and the Minneapolis 
Symphony on Feb. 8. The Children’s 
Theatre Company of New York will be 
presented in a series of six plays at the 
Nixon Theatre beginning Nov. 3. 
Verenica Goevers of New Rochelle 

Cellege Weds George A. Glass 

New Rocuewe, N. Y., Oct. 20.— 
Veronica Govers, singer and teacher, 
was married to George Anton Glass of 
Mount Vernon on Sept. 15. Madam Glass 
has been a member of the faculty of the 
College of New Rochelle as head of the 
vocal department for the past fourteen 
vears. 








The Book by 
Henry A. Schauffler 


South. 
Plays about 55 minutes 


An Unusual Novelty for 
Music Clubs, Normal, and High Schools 


FOLLOWING FOSTER’S FOOTSTEPS 


A Dramusical in One Act 


Here, for the first time, we hewe 2 stage work for women’s or 
mixed voice ensembles which emphasizes the musical content and 
virtually eliminates the usual amateur histrionics. Any stage or 
platform of adequate size may be used and no special scenery is 
needed. The scene is laid im a large reception room and the 
occasion is an afternoon musicale. The Music Study Group of a 
Club is presenting a program of songs of the South and about the 


Available in Two Arrangements: 
Por Women's Voices (S. S. A.) 
For Mixed Veices (S. A. T. B.) 


J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 40th St., New York, N.Y. 


The Music by 
Gerdon Balch Nevin 


Piane-Vocal Score — One Dollar 























EMBREE ARTISTS’ MCT. 





1819 BROADWAY 
COLUMBUS CIRCLE, N. Y.C. 
Tel. Clrele 7-0618 
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RODZINSKI BEGINS 
CLEVELAND SERIES 


Presents Beethoven - Strauss 


Program—Van der Veer 
and Ramin Heard 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 20.—Dr. Artur Rod- 
zinski began his second year as con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra on 
Oct. 11 with the Eroica of Bee- 
thoven and Ein Heldenleben of Richard 
Strauss. The program was repeated on 








be 


Dr. Artur Rodzinski Has Begun His Second 
Year as Conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra 


Oct. 13. Greeted with prolonged ap- 
plause by an audience which filled Sev- 
erance Hall and demanded extra chairs, 
Dr. Rodzinski waived the customary 
overture and came immediately to the 
symphony. No finer reading, no better 
performance, could have been desired. 
The conductor brought a fullness and 
warmth of insight, a power to reveal 
every line of Beethoven’s rich design 
and in addition, a buoyancy that car- 
ried players and audience with it. 
Throughout, the symphony and con- 
ductor were one. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for October 25, 1934 


In concluding the program with Ein 
Heldenleben, Dr. Rodzinski demon- 
strated not only his own powers as a 
molder of subtleties and an interpreter 
of musical grandeur, but displayed the 
excellencies of his orchestra as well. 


Van der Veer Applauded 


Nevada Van der Veer gave her first 
recital since coming to head the voice 
department of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, in the ballroom of Samuel 
Mather House, on Oct. 3. Flexibility of 
voice and temperament made it possible 
for Mme. Van der Veer to present a pro- 
gram marked by variety and originality. 
Handel, Pergolesi, Bach, Schubert, Le- 
normand, Hahn, Pierné, Hugo Wolf, and 
Strauss, were all represented in songs 
refreshingly unhackneyed. Past mis- 
tress of the intricate and delicate 
phrase, the singer, was at her best in 
Hugo Wolf’s Mignon. 

Giinther Ramin, from St. Thomas’s 
Church in Leipzig, organist, came to the 
Cleveland Museum of Art the evening 
of Oct. 10. This was Mr. Ramin’s sec- 
ond appearance here, and he was 
warmly welcomed. Through Bach’s E 
Flat Major Fugue, the elaborate struc- 
ture of Reger’s Passacaglia, and even 
into the tunes of Liibeck, he played with 
a directness, a clean articulation, and a 
grasp of the inner rhythms that set him 
apart as the possessor of a remarkable 
musical intellect. Lightness and dex- 
terity marked every swift passage, es- 
pecially in the Bach Prelude in E Fiat. 

ERNESTINE ALDERSON 





NEW BOOK IN SERIES 





Days of Corelli and Bach Is Vol. I 
on Harcourt Brace Music Shelf 
The Days of Corelli and Bach is the 

title of Vol. I of The Violinist’s Music 

Shelf, has just been issued by Harcourt, 

Brace and Company, New York, edited 

by Albert E. Wier, specialist in the 

compilation of material of this type. 
In the nicely printed volume are to 
be found no fewer than seventy com- 
positions for the violin, finely distrib- 
uted among English, French, Italian 





157 East 74th Street 


THE DAVID MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 


DR. HANS WEISSE 
will hold a special class for 


PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 


in the interpretation of piano repertoire 





15 two hour sessions 
on Monday mornings from 10 to 12 o'clock 
beginning Monday, Nov. 12 





Terms for the 15 sessions, $20 


Steinway Piano 


New York 








SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI, Piano 
HANS LANGE, Violin 





NATIONAL 


SCHOOL FOR MUSICAL CULTURE 


Barbizon Plaza, 101 West 58th Street, New York, N. Y. 
HANS BARTH, (Musical Director) Piano 


Baldwin Piano 


XENIA VASSENKO 2_ | 
WALTER GOLDE 5 Yoice 











and German composers, who flourished 
between 1620 and 1746. Thus one finds 
music by Purcell, Giardini, Lully, Cor- 
bett, Burney (doubtless the estimable 
Dr. Burney), Corelli, Lotti, Tartini, 
Sonis, Abaco, Somis, Bonporti, Scarlat- 
ti, Veracini, and, of course, Bach and 
Handel, also Ph. Eman. Wilhelm Fr. 
and Joh. Christian Bach. There are 
some pieces, too, by men whose names 
are little known ones, men like Babell, 
Biber, Rebel, Albinoni and Campra. 
The editing of the violin part includes 
a likeness of the composer, wherever 
possible, and a biographical note before 
each composition. W. 


Y 





Minneapolis Events To 
Be Reviewed for "Musical 


America" by John Sherman 





K. Sherman, 


John Music Critic for the 
Minneapolis “Star”, Began His Career 
Castigating the Critics 


“My interest in music probably de- 
rives from big ears and the fact that 
my mother began taking me to sym- 
phony concerts at a tender age and mak- 
ing me swallow Brahms,” says John 
K. Sherman, new Minneapolis corres- 
pondent for MusIcAL AMERICA. 

Born in Sioux City, Ia., a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota, and cred- 
ited with eleven years in newspaper 
shops, including eight as drama and 
music critic of the Minneapolis Star, 
Mr. Sherman dates his interest in music 
criticism from a period in Denver when 
he castigated the critics by mail for their 
stupidity. In his present position, how- 
ever, he finds he makes ample retribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Sherman studied piano but is 
not a performer, likes orchestral and 
piano music, listens to Wagner as emo- 
tionally as a school girl, respects cham- 
ber music more than he likes it, and 
thinks that the grandest sight in the 
concert hall is a first violin section 
working like mad. 

“When I chafe in a concert hall to- 
day,” he points out, “I comfort myself 
with the thought that nothing again can 
be so boring as Brahms was to a 
twelve-year-old.” 





A contest for a musical work has 
been instituted by the city of Bologna, 
Italy. The prize will be 40,000 lire. 


COLLEGE PLANS CONCERTS 


Music Department of Radford College 
Active under Ingram-Brookes 


East Raprorp, Va., Oct. 20.—The 
musical season at Radford State Teach- 
ers College, under the direction of John 
Ingram-Brookes, Professor of Music 
includes plans to bring several Virginia 
and out-of-state artists for a concert 
course. This is Mr. Ingram-Brooke 
first year at the college. 

The music faculty for this season in 
cludes Mrs. John Einstein, Voice; Rob 
ert Carter, Piano; Jean Bird, Publi 
School Music and Mr. John Ingram 
Brookes, Violin, Harmony, Theory an 
Counterpoint. Mr. Ingram-Brookes 
also director of the State Teachers Co! 
lege Orchestra and Choral Club. It 
planned to carry these groups on coi 
cert tours throughout the state. 

Beginning Oct. 26 the music depart 
ment of the college will present tw 
monthly programs over Radio Statio: 
WDBJ, in Roanoke. 

Recitals given by faculty membe: 
and students included those of Jean Bir: 
Helen Winston, Janie Liphart and M: 
Ingram-Brookes. At the opening pro 
gram, Jean Bird played one movement 
from the Mendelssohn Violin Concert: 
and one of the Lalo Symphonie Espag 
nole, accompanied at the piano by Mr 
Ingram-Brookes. Mr. Ingram-Brookes 
played his own Sonata in G Major fo: 
two pianos, with the assistance of Hele: 
Winston, and Janie Leiphart gave se\ 
eral flute solos. 

On Oct. 12, Mr. Ingram-Brooke 
played a violin recital in the colleg 
auditorium, accompanied by Helen Win 
ston. The program included Sonata i 
B Minor by Ingram-Brookes ; Concerto 
in D Major, by Mozart, and shorte: 
works by Kreisler, Sarasate, Powell 
and others. 








Jewish Choral Society to Present 
Two Bach Cantatas 


The Jewish Choral Society of th 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association of 
New York City, under the direction 0! 
A. W. Binder, will present two Bach 
cantatas, Thou God of Israel and O 
Praise the Lord, on Jan. 20 in th 
Theresa L. Kaufmann Auditorium. Th« 
soloists are to be Judith Litante, so 
prano; Sonia Essin, contralto; Charles 
Haywood, tenor, and Boris Saslawsky, 
baritone. Alexander Richardson will 
be at the organ. 





Frances Nash to Give Benefit Recital 


Frances Nash, pianist, will give a 
recital at the Cosmopolitan Club, New 
York, on Nov. 20, and another at Con 
necticut College, New London, on Ja 
17. The recital at the Cosmopolitan 
Club is for the benefit of the Yorkvil! 
Music School. In all probability it wil! 
be Miss Nash’s only appearance in Nev 
York this winter. 





PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Chartered by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvanis 
216 South 20th Street 


Mrs. D. Hendrik Ezerma: 
Managing Director 
Ceurses leading to Degrees 














Ole Cleteland Tnstitute of (Yusic — 


Confers Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma. | 
Public School Music Course in conjunction with Western Reserve University. 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, DIRECTOR, 2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for October 25, 1934 


Kinscella’s Music on the Air Valuable 
Collection of Information and Opinion 


To answer virtually every question that 
an intelligent, though uninitiated radio 
listener might ask regarding music is the 
avowed purpose of Hazel Gertrude Kins- 
cella’s Music on the Air (New York: The 
Viking Press). It is a compilation of 
papers on almost every ramification of 
musical art written by outstanding authori- 
ties in the various fields. Miscellaneous 
chapters by Miss Kinscella are distributed 
throughout the book and serve to connect 
the contributed papers. 

Under the first division, entitled The 
Voice of the People, appear Enjoyment of 
Song, by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, composer ; 
Song and the Accompaniment, by Frank 
La Forge, composer and vocal teacher, and 
The Singer and the Song, by John Charles 
Thomas, baritone. Lawrence Tibbett goes 
Behind the Scenes at the Metropolitan; 
Dr. John Finley Williamson, conductor of 
the Westminster Choir, discusses Choral 
Music, Sacred and Secular, and Rossetter 
G. Cole, composer and teacher, reviews 
Medieval Church Music. 

Instruments and the Music They Make 
is covered by Harwood Simmons, con- 
ductor of the Columbia University Band, in 
Bands and Band Music; Chamber Music 
and Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge is con- 
sidered by Carl Engel, editor of The Mu- 








McSpadden’s Opera Synopses Brought 
Up to Date 

A completely revised edition of J. 
Walker McSpadden’s Opera Synopses 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany) is issued, its fifth, enlarged and 
brought up to date. Not only does it 
speak of many contemporary operas, but 
it even includes John Laurence Sey- 
mour’s In the Pasha’s Garden, which is 
to be heard for the first time anywhere 
this season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York. 

In the next edition there should be a 
correction on Page 204 of the statement 
that Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi was 
“first produced in Milan in 1918.” This 
opera, one of three brief operas written 
by Puccini to form an evening’s enter- 
tainment, called collectively a Trittico 
(Triptych), was first heard, with its 
companions, Suor Angelica and II Ta- 
barro, simultaneously on Dec. 14, 1918, 
at the Metropolitan Opera in New York 





N. Y. College of Music 


114-116 East 85th St.—S6th Year 
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sical Quarterly, and The Art of Transcrip- 
tion is dealt with by A. Walter Kramer, 
editor of MusicaL AMERICA. 

In the section given over to American 
Music Makers, Dr. Frances Elliot Clark, 
of the RCA-Victor Co., writes of Early 
American Music; Dr. Thurlow Lieurance, 
director of music at the Municipal Univer- 
sity of Wichita, Kans., discusses Music of 
the American Indian; Howard Brockway, 
composer, writes of the quest of the 
“Lonesome Tunes”; John Powell, com- 
poser, reveals that Virginia Finds Her 
Folk Music; Harry T. Burleigh, composer, 
considers The Negro and His Song, and 
Dr. Howard Hanson, composer and direc- 
tor of the Eastman School of Music, traces 
Tendencies in American Music. 

Under the heading, In Our Time, are 
Music of the Orient, by Lily Strickland, 
song composer ; From Microphone to Loud- 
speaker, by O. B. Hanson, of the National 
Broadcasting Co., and As the Composers 
See It, a symposium on contemporary 
music by these composers: Percy Grainger, 
Douglas Moore, Rudolph Ganz, Philip 
James and Louis Gruenberg. 

The book contains also, a history of 
music in outline form, biographical sketches 
of composers and interpretations of their 
principal works, and a comprehensive 
index. 


Td) 


and the Teatro Costanzi in Rome. 

In the section devoted to French 
operas, the common error is made of 
calling Massenet, Jules Massenet. This 
composer’s name was, and is, Etienne 
Julien Frédéric Massenet. Ask a 
Frenchman whether Jules and Julien are 
the same! 

There is an introduction by John 
Tasker Howard, who assures us that 
this book, first issued in 1911, fills a 
real need, because it has “survived for 
twenty-three years.” A. 


Alfred von Ehrmann Compiles ' Brahms 
Index 

In his Thermatisches Verzeichnis (The- 
matic Catalog) to his Johannes Brahms: 
Weg, Werk und Welt, issued by Breit- 
kopfi & Hartel, Leipzig, a splendidly ex- 
ecuted task, Alfred von Ehrmann begins 
with Op. 1 and goes through every work 
of Brahms, stating the full title, the name 
of the person to whom the work is dedi- 
cated, the date of composition, the date of 
publication and publisher’s name, also the 
number of the volume in which it ap- 
pears in the Collected Works, the date of 
first performance, place and performer, 
and where the orginal manuscript may now 
be found. Included, too, are thematic ex- 
cerpts from the various movements of ex- 
tended works, as well as of brief ones. A 
valuable reference book, one that every 
Brahms lover will wish to have in his 
library. 

There is also a supplement in brochure 
form, giving the works according to 
groups; first, the instrumental works (or- 
chestra, chamber music, sonatas for violin 
and piano, two pianos, piano four hands, 
etc., vocal music—songs, duets, choral 
works, etc.). Also an alphabetic list of 
the complete vocal works, indexed both 
according to titles and first lines. 

A. 


First Book of Violin Literature 
Catalogue Issued 


There is issued the first part of a 
Fiihrer durch die Violin Literatur (Leip- 
zig: J. Schuberth & Co.), a critical, sys- 
tematic catalogue, graded according to 
technical difficulty, by Albert Tottmann, 
brought up to date by Prof. Dr. Wilhelm 
Altmann, director of the Music Division 
of the Prussian State Library, Berlin. 
Prof. Altmann, in typical German schol- 
arly fashion, has ‘listed everything that he 
could find. This part deals with study 
works, including methods, studies and 
caprices for violin alone and studies with 
the accompaniment of a second violin. 
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Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, Who Has Edited 
and Contributed to a Comprehensive Book 
Designed to Answer Potential Questions from 
Radio Listeners 
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University of Kansas to Have Brilliant 
Concert Course 

LAWRENCE, KANs., Oct. 20.—The 
University of Kansas concert course for 
the season of 1934—35 will present the 
following attractions: The Don Cos- 
sacks, Szigeti, The Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic, Bartlett and Robertson, John 
Charles Thomas, Winifred Christie and 
Mare Connelly’s The Green Pastures. 
Under the student activity ticket these 
attractions are open to all the students 
of the University. The concerts are held 
in the large University Auditorium seat- 
ing 4000. 








New Music Magazine for Children 
Issued in London 


Lonpon, Oct. 10.—A new music mag- 
azine for children, The Young Musician, 
has just been issued by Stainer & Bell, 
Ltd., music publishers. J. Elise Gordon 
is the editor. The first issue contains a 
message to young musicians from Sir 
Henry Wood and many engaging arti- 
cles and illustrations. 
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TWO OHIO ORCHESTRAS TO 
FEATURE COLUMBUS YEAR 





Cleveland and Cincinnati Forces Are 
Engaged—Chamber and Artist 
Series Planned 


CoL_umBus, Oct. 20—The Symphony 
Club of central Ohio, of which Mrs. 
Frederick Miller is president, has an- 
nounced an all-Ohio orchestral series 
for the fall season with the Cleveland 
Orchestra under Artur Rodzinski on 
Nov. 13, and the Cincinnati Symphony, 
conducted by Eugene Goossens, on 
Dec. 5. 

A series of chamber music concerts 
in the Little Theatre of the Gallery of 
Fine Arts will be presented by the 
Haydn String Quartet of Columbus on 
Nov. 8, Jan. 17 and March 28. Jerd 
Bayless, clarinetist, will assist at the 
first concert when Brahms’s clarinet 
quintet will be played. Marguerite 
Heer Andrews, pianist, and Loretta 
Zettler, guest ‘cellist, will assist at the 
last two concerts. The Haydn Quartet 
comprises Vera Watson Downing, 
Elsie Herkenhoff, Howard Sher, and 
Alice Rohe Carothers. 


The major concert season opened 
on Oct. 19, with Sergei Rachmaninoff 
on the Civic Concert series, of which 
Herman Amend and William E. Hast 
are the local managers. Nino Martini 
will sing on Oct. 26 as first attraction 
of Capital University’s series. 

The Metropolitan Quartet, which will 
open the Women’s Music Club series of 
six concerts on Oct. 29, was organized 
by Columbia Concert Corporation at the 
suggestion of the president of the local 
club, Mrs. William C. Graham. 


The combination includes Grace 
Moore, Rose Bampton, Edward John- 
son, and Richard Bonelli. 


The Columbus Civic Opera, which 
began its activities with Aida on 
Oct. 12, will be supported by a new 
organization called the Civic Opera 
Society, comprising patrons and music- 
lovers interested in promoting this pro- 
ject of which Marta Wittkowska is 
director. Wilbur Crist will conduct. 

RoswitHa C. SMITH 
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EL PASO PLANS NEW 
COMMUNITY SERIES 


Membership Quota Surpassed-- 
MacDowell Club Gives 
First Program 

Et Paso, Oct. 20.—The quota of 800 
members has been surpassed in the 
membership drive of the El Paso Com- 
munity Concert Association, which was 
organized this fall. No additional mem- 
bers will be accepted. Concerts will be 
given at the Scottish Rite Auditorium 

Four concerts instead of the three 
originally planned will be presented. 
Dino Borgioli, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, will appear late in October. 
Other concerts will be given by the 
Vienna Choir Boys, Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera, 
and Barrére, Salzedo and Britt. 

Robert Stevenson, talented young 
pianist, has been appointed to a scholar- 
ship in the Juilliard Graduate School of 
Music. He is a pupil of Mary Good- 
bar Morgan of El Paso and Francis 
Moore of New York. 

For a number of years the Mac- 
Dowell Club has presented the first pro- 
gram of the season for the music de- 
partment of the Woman’s Club. Mrs. 
W. P. Durkee, chairman of the Mac- 
Dowell Club, had charge of the pro- 
gram which was presented Oct. 10. Par- 
ticipants were: Mrs. E. F. Cameron, 
pianist; Mrs. A. H. Holm, soprano; 
Alice Meisel, violinist, accompanied by 
Mrs. W. R. Brown; Nellie Miller, con- 
tralto, accompanied by Mrs. Cameron; 
Orva Feeback, pianist ; Constance Pate- 
man, soprano, accompanied by Mrs 
Warren D. Small; a sextette composed 
of Mrs. Zena Oliver Cowan, Mrs. Mae 
Davidson, sopranos; Thalia Gillett, 
Marjorie Congdon, second sopranos; 
Mrs. Marie Broaddus, Mrs. Mildred 
Wilson, altos, accompanied by Mrs. 
Durkee. Virginia Bean is chairman of 
the music department of the Woman's 
Club. Georcia B. CARMICHAEL 
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NORWALK ANTICIPATES COMMUNITY CONCERTS 


Adjacent Cities Active in Obtaining 
Prominent Artists and Musicians 
fer Series 

Norwak, Conn., Oct. 20—One of 
the outstanding series in Fairfield 
County will be that sponsored by the 
Community Concert Association of 
Norwalk, Mrs. Lucy Marks Morrison, 
president, which will present the Metro- 
politan Quartet, Jascha Heifetz, Rosa 
Tentoni and José Iturbi. 

The Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club of Bridgeport, Mrs. Frederick Sil- 
liman, president, and Mrs. Henry L. 
Bishop, chairman of music, will present 
Nino Martini, Rose Bampton, soloist 
with the Cheral Society of the club; 
Dalies Frantz with Rosemarie Brancato 
in a joint recital, and Albert Spalding. 

The Musical Research Club of Bridge- 


RECITAL AND OPERA 
PLANNED FOR DALLAS 


Several Artist Series Booked— 
San Carlo Company to 
Appear 


Datras, Oct. 20.—The Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Paul 
Van Katwijk, has scheduled six pro- 
grams for the coming season on Sunday 
afternoons in Fair Park auditorium, be- 
ginning on Nov. 11, and lasting through 





April. The soloists are yet to be an- 
nounced. 
The Civic Music Association, of 


which Eli Sanger is president, has se- 
cured five attractions, to be given at 
McFarlin Memorial chapel, including 
the Russian Symphonic Choir, on Nov. 
13; Maria Olszewska, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera, on Dec. 11; Hum- 
phrey-Weidman Ballet on Jan. 22; 
Nathan Milstein, violinist, on Feb. 14; 
José lIturbi, pianist, on March 5; and 
Nelson Eddy, baritone, on April 9. 

Mrs. John F. Lyons has announced 
she will bring Fritz Kreisler, on Nov. 
17; Ballets Russes De Monte Carlo, Feb. 
25, and the child pianist, Ruth Slenczyn- 
ski, on March 19, to Fair Park audi- 
torium. 

The Dallas Opera Association will 
present the San Carlo Opera Company 
for four performances in January. 
Herbert Marcus is chairman of this 
committee. 

Winifred Christie, who plays on the 
Moor-Bechstein double-keyboard piano, 
is to return under the management of 
James Saville, in October. Mr. Saville 
will also present Roland Hayes, Negro 
tenor, in March. The Don Cossacks 
Russian Choir will be heard at the Ma- 
jestic Theatre, as an Interstate attrac- 
tion, on Jan. 16. Harold Von Mickwitz 
and Maude G. Rucker will be presented 
in a two-piano program at the Dallas 
Woman's Club on Nov. 15. 

The Grand Opera Committee also is 
discussing dates with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. 

Maser CRANFILL 





Hall Johnson Negro Choir at West- 
chester County Centre 


The music season at the Westchester 
County Centre was opened on Oct. 5, 
with a concert by the Hall Johnson 
Negro Choir under the auspices of the 
Westchester County Recreation Com- 
mission. The proceeds will be used tc 
help defray expenses of musical activi- 
ties sponsored by the organization 
throughout Westchester County. The 
program included such favorites as Deep 
River, Gospel Train, Do You Know My 


port, of which Leslie Fairchild is presi- 
dent, plans to present a series of concerts 
for which they have engaged Gladys 
Swarthout, Roland Hayes, Joseph Szi- 
geti, and Eva Le Gallienne. 

The Schubert Club of Stamford, one 
of the most active music clubs in Con- 
necticut, of which Carolyn Finney 
Springer is president, will present Law- 
rence Tibbett, Robert Goldsand, and 
Barrére, Salzedo and Britt. At their 
first afternoon musicale on Oct. 9, the 
Manhattan String Quartet were the 
guest artists, and Frank La Forge, dis- 
tinguished teacher and composer, was 
guest speaker. 

The Wednesday Singing Club of 
Greenwich offers to its subscribers this 
season a series of three recitals by Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, Jascha Heifetz 
and Lotte Lehmann. R. L. 





Lord? and selections from Run Little 
Chillun’. Ruth Slenczynski, noted child 
pianist, will be presented later in the 
season. 


RE-ENGAGED IN FLORIDA 








Heaton Again to Manage Concerts in 
Daytona Beach 

Daytona Beacu, Fia., Oct. 20.— 
After a year’s absence, James B. Heaton 
has been re-engaged as manager and 
program director of the Auditorium As- 
sociation Concerts. An attractive artists’ 
series and a week of grand opera have 
been arranged as a part of the coming 
season. 

The Handel Chorus, under the baton 
of Dr. Harry G. Walker, will present 
several oratorios and cantatas and the 
Palmetto Friday Musicale, which is the 
music department of the Palmetto 
Women’s Club and affiliated with the 
state and national clubs, will follow the 
course of study suggested by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. The 
society for the development of interest 
in chamber music organized last season 
by David Talmage, violinist, will re- 
sume its meetings the first week in No- 
vember. D. T. 





BRIDGEPORT FERA PLAN 





Fritz Weber Supervisor of Newly 

Federalized Symphony 

Bripceport, Oct. 20.—Fritz K. G. 
Weber will be the supervisor of the fed- 
eralized Bridgeport Symphony, a project 
under the auspices of the FERA, to 
extend over a period of six months with 
Frank Foti as conductor. The sym- 
phony will be composed of seventy 
otherwise unemployed musicians. 

All public concerts will be given at 
Central High School, the first to take 
place the latter part of this month. The 
entire project is to cost $40,000. Re- 
served seats numbering 500 will be pur- 
chased in a series to cost no more than 
fifteen cents each. Especially stressed 
will be an educational program with 
concerts given in the local schools. At 
each public concert in addition to the 
purchased tickets, 1,000 others will be 
free. 





Second Season of Layman’s 
Courses Begins 


The Layman’s Music Courses, Inc., 
founded and directed by Olga Samaroff, 
entered upon a second season on Oct. 15, 
in Steinway Hall. Registration for 
classes is now being made. These 
courses are for concert and opera-goers, 
radio listeners, record collectors and 
musical amateurs who wish to extend 
and enrich their musical experience. 


Music 


NEW HAVEN STATES 
OPERATIC POLICY 


Excerpts from Walkiire, Otello 
and Parker’s Mona to 
Have Noted Casts 


New Haven, Oct. 20.—Of great in 
terest as the musical season opens in this 
city, is the announcement by the New 
Haven Symphony of a radical change 
in the arrangement of its customary 
series of five concerts. Three of the con- 
certs will be given on Monday evenings, 
the remaining two on Sunday after- 
noons as usual. The change arises in 
the institution of a novel plan of giving 
portions of celebrated operas at the 
Monday concerts. 

At the first concert on Monday, Novy. 
5, the first act of Walkiire will be given 
in its entirety with a group of famous 
singers as soloists. The fourth act of 
Verdi’s Otello will be the attraction of 
the second. The final concert will in- 
clude excerpts from the opera, Mona, 
by Horatio Parker, former Dean of the 
Yale School of Music and winner of the 
$10,000 prize for the best opera by an 
American composer given by the Met- 
ropolitan Opera in 1912. These concerts 
come in January and- March. At one 
of the two Sunday concerts in December 
and February, James Friskin, pianist, 
will appear as soloist. 





Orchestra’s Forty-first Year 


This will be the forty-first season for 
the orchestra, composed of professional 
musicians and a number of student 
players, and supported by Yale Univer- 
sity. David Stanley Smith continues as 
conductor, with Hugo Kortschak as 
concertmaster. 

The Woolsey Hall Concert Series un- 
der the management of Daggett M. Lee 
presents six interesting items. The Bos- 
ton Symphony will appear again for two 
concerts. Rachmaninoff will open the 
series on Oct. 25. Others are: Lily 
Pons in December, Richard Crooks in 
February, and a joint recital by Ga- 
brilowitsch and Spalding in January. 
The last season was the most success- 
ful in its history and the management 
reports increased interest for the com- 
ing year. MILEs KASTENDIECK 
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Brahms and Wagner Juxtaposed in 
Philadelphia Orchestra Second List 


HILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—Brahms 

and Wagner, no matter how an- 
tagonistic their partisans were during 
their contemporaneous lives, pair 
marvelously in program making for 
twentieth century ears, from which 
ancient bickerings have been tuned out. 
Leopold Stokowski, in full realization 
of this, has more than once made them 
subjects of a conjoined program, but not 
in memory of one more homeogeneous 
than his selection for the second pair 
of concerts of the Philadelphia Or- 


chestra season, October 12-13. The 
program: 
Symphony No. 3 in F...... . Brahms 


Liebesnacht from Tristan und Isolde. Wagner 
Excerpts from Act. III, Parsifal. ...Wagner 


Inspired by such noble substance, the 
orchestra, almost in mid-season form, rose 
superbly to a glorious occasion. Mr. Sto- 
kowski individualized his reading of the 
symphony, especially in variations of the 
tempi, and for the time being at least his 
changes seeming valid. The result was epic 
sweep in proclamation of the poetic, heroic 
and romantic factors of the work. 

The Liebesnacht, one of Mr. Stokow- 
ski's most notable and noble Wagnerian 
transcriptions, brought to devotees of the 
music-drama both tonal and visual reocol- 
lections of its greatness in a superb per- 
formance. The Parsifal extract, also in 
a Stokowskian synthesis, proved as highly 
effective as it was vividly atmospheric. 

Following the precedent he set last year 
in liberality in “extras,” Mr. Stokowski 
gave the first performance of his new 
transcription of Es ist Vollbracht, one of 
his more elaborate and lengthy orchestra- 
tions of Bach, this time from the Saint 
Matthew Passion, in which it is the m- 
strumental postlude following the descrip- 
tion of the Crucifixion. The vast solemn- 
ity of that poignant hour, as realized m 
the conception of musical genius and re- 
ligious devotion, which is Bach at his 
greatest, left the audience awed. As a 
further addendum Mr. Stokowski con- 
cluded the program with a transcription of 
a Vivaldi concerto which the orchestra is 
rehearsing. 


New Popular Series Begun 
The first of the Sunday evening popular 


concerts, a new project of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, was given on Oct. 21 im the 


Academy of Music, with the following 
program, selected amd comducted by Fritz 
Reiner - 


Overture, Remain .......- Berlioz 
Afternce=z of 2 FPauz : .. Debussy 
Ta u . Strauss 
Walkie (Act. I, Sceme 3)......-.. Wagner 

Hans Grahl; Sieglinde, Marga 


The favoring auspices of a mear-capacity 
howse amd wast audiemce enthusiasm pre- 
sided ower amother of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s piomeerimg and experimental 
enterprises directed toward rebuilding 
Philadelpiaa’s musica! seasom to its pre- 

ssiom estate of prosperity. An almost 
totally different audiemce from those fam- 
ilar at the regular series, certainly half 
of them of the upper ranges of the Youth 
comoert age, gave testmmomy of a new ag- 
eregation of orchestra-minded people, a re- 
sult probably of the youth programs and 
the Dell seasoms, eager to hear notable 
music, less portemtows or ponderous than 
that om comventhomal symphony programs, 
with moted comdmuctors and mmportant sclo- 
ists, and at 2 prime averaging less than 
half that of the formal concerts 

With mo semse of straim from their 
triumphs im the Tristam performances of 
the two preceding days, Mr. Reimer, Miss 
Dannenberg amd Mr. Grah!, met with equal 
ovations from a mew audience. The work 
of the simgers m a sceme from The Ring. 
excited hopes that the cycle will be among 
next seasom’s opera offerimgs. Mr. Reimer 
and the band gave superb support. 

Two trics, Mozart's in B Fiat, Op. 15, 
No. 1, amd Aremsky’s in D Minor Op. 32, 
dedicated to the memory of Charles David- 
off, wiolmist, were the major numbers in 


a recital given om Oct. 15 by Alfred 
Lorenz, wiolimist, Johm Gray, ‘cellist (mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra) and 
Wiliam Sylvamo Thunder, pianist, in the 
Great Coart » Hall, of Temple 


University 
mice sense of 
hearty respomse i ihe 
tnibuted solos 

The Music Teachers’ Forum, Elma Carey 
Johnson, president, resumed its regular 
monthly mornimg mectings om Oct. 17 in 
Stemway Hall. The principal speaker was 
Henrietta Wagner Horter 

The first momthly meeting of the season 
of the Society of Arts and Letters was 
held at the Art Alliamce om Oct. 17. A 


performed with 
the works met a 
players also con- 





musical program was givem by Dorothy 
Watsom, sopramo; Margaret Lipp, mezzo- 
soprano; Ruth McCaim, contralto; Caro- 
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lyn Fox, violinist, and James Montgomery, 
tenor. Marjorie Watson and Eleanor Lois 
Fields accompanied. 


Tibbett Draws Throng 


Lawrence Tibbett added to the laurels 
which he has already won in Philadelphia 
in his premiere concert appearance in this 
city, on Oct. 18 at the Academy of Music. 
The house was jammed with an overflow 
on the stage. The recital inaugurated the 
all-star series, which Emma Feldman is 
projecting as local manager. She has been 
identified with the subscription drives of 
the Dell concerts. 

The eminent baritone was in exceptional 
voice and his mezza-voce was especially 
beautiful, as in one of his most successful 
encores, Song to the Evening Star. He 
augmented his program of twelve numbers 
with nearly as many encores. Outstand- 
ing on his basic list were Standin’ in the 
Need of Prayer, from Emperor Jones, 
which he prefaced with a dramatic exposi- 
tion of the action leading up to it, Loewe’s 
setting of the medieval Scots ballad, Ed- 
ward, and Schubert's Omnipotence. In 
addition there were songs and _ lieder. 
Stewart Wille was an able accompanist and 
his piano group was highly applauded. 

W. R. Murpuy 





Aida Given at Geneva by New York 
Federation of Music Clubs 


Geneva, N. Y., Oct. 20.—The New 
York Federation of Music Clubs gave 
Aida here Oct. 10, under the direction 
of Stuart Gracey, State Chairman of 
Opera. The orchestra and chorus was 
composed of federated groups of the 
Finger Lake section and included sing- 
ers and instrumentalists from thirteen 
towns in that locality. It was sponsored 
by the Finger Lakes Association. The 
principals were, Aida, Grace Whitfield; 


Amneris, Elizabeth MacKeowen, Ra- 
dames, John Barr; Amonasro, Leslie 


Doerschug; Ramphis, Arthur Walter 
High Priestess, Elizabeth Kelleher, and 
as the Egyptian King, James Jennings. 
\lexander D. Puglia was conductor and 
Mr. Stivenello, stage director. The list 
of honorary patrons was headed by Mr. 
and Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Herbert Lehman and 
Mayor and Mrs. LaGuardia. All operas 
in the series planned will be given in 
English. 


Doris Doe to Be with 
NBC Artists Service 
for Concerts and Radio 





Doris Doe, Contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera, Who Will Be Under the NBC Banner 


Having returned from her summer 
vacation in Bennington, N. H., Doris 
Doe, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera, is to go under the exclusive 
management of NBC Artists’ Service 
beginning Nov. 1, for concerts and 
radio engagements. Completing a sched- 
ule already planned, Miss Doe is sing- 
ing at the Schubert Club in St. Paul, 
Minn., on Oct. 25; in Cleveland on Nov. 
15, and in Chattanooga, Tenn., on Dec. 
4, when she will be a soloist in Verdi’s 
Requiem with the Cadek Choral So- 
ciety. She will be at the Metropolitan 
for the entire season, resuming the roles 
which she has so successfully assumed 
in other seasons. 





A new orchestra to present mainly the 
newer music, is being organized by the 
Pierre Degeyter Club. The club orchestra, 
a non-professional group of musicians, is 
planning a series of concerts to start in 
late November. 
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JUILLIARD STUDENTS 
RECEIVE FELLOWSHIPS 


Distinctions Conferred in Composition, 
Conducting and Instruments 
to Sixty Pupils 

Sixty fellowships have been awarded 
to students at the Juilliard Graduate 
School for this year as a result of com- 
petitive examinations held at the school 
recently. The awards were as follows: 
>: Frank P. Brief, ag Mil- 
anhattan; Osbourne W. McCon 


Glen Ridge, N. J.: Isa Mcllwraith, Ridge- 
Cc i : Alexie Haeff, Manhattan 
ford — ; Lemore 
Ii; et <t. heyy 
"Cello: Aller, Los Angeles ; Adele 
Olsher, 


Violin: Dorothy Kesner, Manhattan; Jac 
Larner, Pa.; Poinar, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Harry Rosoff, rooklyn ; 

Manhattan. 


hattan; William Vacchiano, trumpet, Manhattan 


Georodetzky Admitted to the Paris 
Conservatoire 


Puiaperpnia, Oct. 20.—Jacob Gorod- 
etzky, violinist and graduate student of the 
Settlement Music School, where he studied 
under Emmanuel Zetlin, has been admitted 
as a foreign student to the Conservatoire 
de Paris. 


Browne Heads New Music Department 
at Evansville College 


Evansvute, Inv, Oct. 20.—A new de- 
partment of music will be inaugurated at 
Evansville College this fall under the direc- 
tion of Gaylord H. Browne, who has been 
appointed assistant professor of music and 
acting head of the Department of Fine 
Arts. Mr. Browne formerly was head of 
the violin department of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, and has had a wide musical ex- 
perience 
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Beramen Pupil Heard in Recital in 
Tennessee 


Elizabeth Haynes, pianist, pupil of 
Ernesto Berimen, was heard recently at 
the Music Lovers Club of Winchester, 
Tenn. Miss Haynes played three groups of 
classical, romantic, and modern works. 

Frank La Forge, composer-pianist, was 
accompanist and. assisting artist with 
Richard Crooks, Metropolitan tenor, in a 
concert at Burlington, Vt. on Oct. 12. 





Paul Savage Resumes Teaching in 
New York 

Paul Savage, who has taught singing for 
many years both in this country and Eu- 
rope, has resumed teaching at his studio at 
the Sherman Square Studios in West 
Seventy-third Street. Mr. Savage's book, 
Creative Singing, published by C. C. 
Birchard & Co., Boston, has received fav- 
orable comment in England as well as in 
the United States. His pupils are active 
as teachers and singers, the latter appear- 
ing in opera, radio and concert. 

“The law made clear by science to the 
effect that the body works perfectly except 
under the conscious will and thought has 
been used by me for years in my work,” 
said Mr. Savage. “I contend that the 
fallacies of thinking to the throat in an 
attempt to open it, when it is always open, 
and of attempting to place the. voice, which 
can not be done, are both swept aside, 
along with the thousand and one prejudices 
identified with personal methods, which 
break the law and result in failure.” 





Hans Barth to Present Pupils in Solo 
Programs 


Hans Barth, director of the National 
School for Musical Culture will present 
ten of his piano pupils in solo recitals dur- 
ing the season. These are Margery Todd, 
Rachel Mastrota, Bithiah Berman, Jesse 
Berman, Inez Bartell, Louise Heisler, 
Alma Polhemus, Ernestine Schilt, Marion 
Holton and Beatrice Herwitch. Mr. Barth 
gave a recital of harpsichord and piano 
music by Corelli, Schumann, Paganini- 
Liszt, Brahms and MacDowell, in the 
Salon de Musique of the Barbizon-Plaza 
on the evening of Oct. 16, and Katherine 
Hamilton, violinist, a member of the faculty 
of the school, with Marion Rosette at the 
piano was heard on Oct. 9. 





Florence Turner-Maley Pupils 
Autumn Activities 

Pupils of Florence Turner-Maley who 
are filling important choir positions this 
autumn include Sally Fisk and Minna 
Gard, sopranos; Lucy Koedding, contralto; 
and Frank Fink, tenor. Stanley Murdoch, 
tenor, has been engaged to take charge of 
the music department of the Gould Foun- 
dation in Yonkers. William Foote, bari- 
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tone, was soloist with the Rexmere String 
Quartet at Stamford, N. Y., on Labor 
Day. Dorothy Coleman, soprano, was solo- 
ist with Doris Sheldon Rose in an organ 
recital recently at East Williston, L. I. 
Edward Atchinson sang a Labor Day con- 
cert in Stamford. Michael Romano, tenor, 
continues on WOR as The Melody Singer. 
Kennedy Dayton is a member of the Cor- 
nell Glee Club. 


Leslie Hodgson Reopens His Studio 


Leslie Hodgson, pianist, has resumed 
teaching at his New York studio after a 
summer spent in Salt Lake City, conduct- 
ing his second master-class there. While 
in the Utah capital he appeared in recital 
and also addressed a business men’s lunch- 
eon club on Music as an Avocation. 





J. Bertram Fox Opens New Studio 


J. Bertram Fox, vocal teacher, after 
spending his Summer holiday on Martha’s 
Vineyard and in the Adirondacks, has re- 
sumed his teaching for the season, at his 
new studio in the Wyoming Apartments. 


Frieda Klink Resumes Teaching 


Frieda Klink, contralto and teacher of 
singing has re-opened her New York studio 
for the winter. A number of Miss Klink’s 
artist-pupils have been engaged for import- 
ant appearances during the ‘Season. 
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Chicago Musical College Activities 

Margaret Tucker, from the studio of 
Rudolph Ganz, is now teaching in Baker, 
Oregon. Stuart Barker, baritone, of the 
faculty and his assistant, Naomi Cullen 
Cook, soprano, have been guest-soloists at 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Evanston, 
for the past three months. 

Pupils of Max Fischel have been heard 
as follows: Fred Dvonch in a recital in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on Sept. 18, and 
before the Saint Cecelia Society of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on Oct. 3; Eddie Wencel 
as soloist at Saint Fidelis Church on Sept. 
29; Jerome Gumbiner at the Illinois Host 
House, A Century of Progress, on Aug. 27. 

Lorena Anderson and Virginia Gaines, 
sopranos, after appearing with the Gilbert 
and Sullivan company during its Chicago 
engagement, have gone on tour. William 
Webb and Theodore Christensen, pupils of 
Victor Chesnais, are members of the chorus 
appearing with the Fokine Ballet at Ford 
Gardens, at A Century of Progress. Diane 
Davies, soprano, pupil of Mme. Gardini, is 
soloist at the Kitty Davis Salon. The fol- 
lowing pupils of Eva Shapiro appeared at 
the Illinois Host House Aug. 30: Eleanor 
Chavin, Richard Bechtold, Dorothy Tauber, 
Francis Liss, Myra Stein, Mazzie Kennard, 
Rosalyn Berezner and Rosalyn Kesselman. 





Activities at De Paul University School 
of Music 


Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—The De Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra began rehearsals on Oct. 
8 under Wesley La Violette. The first 
program will feature Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley’s New England Symphony. Isador 
Berger of the violin faculty was in charge 
of the eighty-one players for the pageant 
at the Century of Progress Exposition in 
September. 

Magdalen Massmann of the piano faculty 
appeared in recital at Lafayette, Ind., on 
the morning of Sept. 27, and in Lima, O., 
the same evening. Norine C. Mulvihill 
sang at a banquet of the convention of the 
International Federation of Catholic Alum- 
nae in New York, at the Waldorf Astoria 
on Oct. 12. 


Curtcaco, Oct. 20.—The Chicago Musical 
College announces a recital by the holders 
of the Ditson Awards, derived from the 
income available through the Oliver Ditson 
Endowment Fund. The winners include 
Hilda Ohlin, voice; Thaddeus Kozuch, 
piano; and Joseph Stepansky, violin. 


ENLARGE CURRICULUM 


Longy School of Music Adds New 
Activiti 

Campripce, Mass., Oct. 20. — Th- 
twentieth season of the Longy Schoc 
of Music is marked by several addition: 
to the school organization. The mo= 
important feature is the new Proje: 
sional Department, under Yves Chardo: 
founder of the Chardon String Quart= 
and a member of the Longy Schc 
faculty for many years, which is 
tended for students who wish specializ=d 
training for a professional career = 
music and is afhliated with the Ecok 
Normale de Musique in Paris. 

Among additions to the curriculum is 
a course in music history to be given by 
Hubert Lamb, a new member of the 
faculty, trained at the Ecole Normal 
This course will include monthly lec 
tures by G. Wallace Woodworth, con- 
ductor of the Harvard Glee Club and 
Radcliffe Choral Society; Dr. Archiba 
T. Davison, Edward Burlingame H 
both of the Harvard University Depar 
ment of Music; Randall Thompso 
composer, and Dr. Hugo Leichtentrit 
lecturer at Harvard on Musicology 

Another new course in a choral class 
under Mrs. Landon Warner, conductor 
of the Bach Cantata Club, im which 
standard choruses and the historic devel- 
opment of choral music will be studied 

Faculty and student recitals will & 
given during the year. 





Roy Harris Joins Faculty of West- 
minster Choir School 

Princeton, N. J., Oct. 20.— Roy 
Harris has been appointed to the fac- 
ulty of Westminster Choir School, i 
is announced by Dr. John Finley Wil 
liamson, president. Mr. Harris, who 
will begin his duties with the opening 
of the fall semester, will conduct the 
Master’s degree classes in composition 
and teach musical appreciations. Many 
of his works, which include composi- 
tions for piano, orchestra, chorus anc 
instrumental ensembles, have been re- 
corded. 


First Faculty Concert of Season at 
Southern Teachers College 


Hatriessurc, Miss., Oct. 20—T 
first of a series of faculty concerts wa: 
given on Oct. 4 by Lucille E. Wacht 
soprano; Mattie Sue Tarry, violin 
and Mary Theresa Poe, pianist, at State 
Teachers College. The program =. 
cluded vocal excerpts from Puccini, Mo 
zart and Wagner operas. 
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MINNEAPOLIS GREETS 
RETURN OF ORMANDY 


Tehaikevsky, Prokofieff and 


Strauss on Program—Civic 
Opera in Carmen 


Mrxeweapouis, Oct. 20.—Music lovers 

the number of nearly 4,000 greeted 
the return of Eugene Ormandy at the 
pening of the thirty-second season of 
the Minneapolis Symphony in Northrop 

aditorium on Oct. 19, the most brilliant 
frst night” performance in local his- 
tory. The attendance is said to have set 
2 record for all-orchestral season 
openers. 

Several changes were immediately 
visitle. Additions to the personnel num- 
ber eleven new members: three flutists, 
am English horn, bassoon, and other 
pr neipals. 

Xn exacting disciplinarian who takes 

=stinted pains im rehearsal, Mr. Or- 
mandy offered a brilliant program 
hose imterpretation was noteworthy 
jor a mid-season perfection of balance 
amd phrasing. His reading of the 

chaikovsky Fifth Symphony wa; 
superb. Without doubt the work has 
never beem given in Minneapolis with 
imer style or accent. 

Hardly less remarkable were the sym- 
phomy’s predecessors on the program— 
hi Zemachson’s Chorale and Fugue 
’ Minor, Prokofieff’s Classical Sym- 
y and Richard Strauss’s Don Juan. 
The latter has always been one of Mr. 
irmandy’s most stunning performances 
2nd this performance was no less incan- 
: compelling than earlier 
ames. It had drive and impetuosity, and 
t came to one of those stinging climaxes 
by which Ormandy nearly pulls his 
mditors out of their seats. 

The Zemachson work impressed by 
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Several Clubs and Various Civic Bodies 
Prepare fer Season 





wc Beacw, Car.. Oct. 20.—The 
sical Arts Club, Pauline Farquhar, 
' amd Mary Ellen Good, pro- 
gram chairman, presented Frieda From- 
1 in a lecture on Chinese Music—Old 
amd New at its first meeting of the 
season om Sept. 12. The club will give 
2 series of concerts during the year. 
The Woman’s Music Club, Mrs. W. 
Hawk, president. and Clara Storrs, 
program chairman, is planning many in- 
novations this season. Kenneth Stead. 
mew comer im the city. has been ap- 
nmted director of the Choral Section 
t the club and an orchestra has been 
med, with Carlton Wood as director, 
mposed of members of the club. Other 
iepartments are Study, Leota Claire 
Vood, director; Church Music, Mrs. C. 
Camp, director, and Creative Sec- 
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Eugene Ormandy Was Warmly Welcomed 
at the Opening of His Minneapolis 
Symphony Series 


the austere simplicity of its chorale and 
the fine craft of its fugue which reared 
to a mighty affirmation at the close. The 
Prokofieff symphony charmed by its 
finesse of contour and clever emulation 
of Eighteenth century grace and econ- 
omy of writing. 

The second important event of the 
week was the St. Paul Civic Opera 
Association’s presentation of Carmen in 
the St. Paul auditorium. Agnes Rast 
Snyder sang the title role with ability 
and James Allan, Edmund Cronon and 
Clementine Gifford respectively, played 
Escamillo. Don José and Micaela. 
Chorus work was somewhat underdone 
vocally, overdone histrionically, but the 
settings, costumes and general staging 
were elaborate and colorful. The event, 
continuing for three nights, has been 
well supported. 

joun K. SHERMAN 


tion, Mrs. rene A. Brown, chairman. 


Ebell Club, Mrs. Robert Skinner, 
president, and Mrs. James A. Trane, 
program chairman, will give several 


musical programs during the year. 

The Long Beach Municipal Band, 
Herbert L. Clarke, conductor, is playing 
regular concerts twice daily when not 
on tour. From Sept. 15 to 30 inclusive, 
the organization played at Los Angeles 
County Fair in Pomona. 

The Woman’s Symphony, Eva An 
derson, conductor, filled a number of en- 
gagements during the summer. The 
Long Beach Civic Chorus, Rolla Alford, 
director, has started rehearsals for the 
winter season. This organization and 
the Woman’s Symphony are sponsored 
by the Recreation Commission. 

Alexander Stewart taught a class in 
choral conducting and church music at 
the institute during September and 
October. Bertha Vaughn will hold a 
master class in singing during the fall 
months 

A. M. G. 


Lansing Symphony Inaugurates Series 
with Gabrilowitsch as Soloist 


LANSING, Micn., Oct. 20.—With Os- 
sip Gabrilowitsch as soloist in the Bach 
Concerto in A Major, and Beethoven’s 
Concerto No. 3 in C Minor, the Lansing 
Symphony opened its fourth season 
under the baton of Izler Solomon at 
Eastern High School Auditorium on 
Oct. 11. Performances of the Bach- 
Abert Prelude Chorale and Fugue, and 
Beethoven’s Coriolanus Overture were 
given before an interested audience by 
the orchestra, which plans five more 
programs during the season. 


31 


Debut of New Quartet Important 
San Francisco Pre-season Event 


SAN Francisco, Oct. 20.—Most 
momentous of the pre-opera season 
events was the debut of the new San 
Francisco String Quartet which plans 
considerable activity for the season. 
Headed by Naoum Blinder, erstwhile 
concertmaster of the San Francisco 
Symphony, the group includes Eugene 
Heyes, second violin;. Lajos Fenster, 
viola, and William Dehe, ’cellist, all 
members of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony. 

Making its debut under the auspices 
of the Century Club in a program 
divided between Mozart and Dohnanyi 
the quartet made an auspicious success. 
A series of subscription concerts in pri- 
vate homes, underwritten by chamber 
music lovers, will be the mainstay of the 
quartet in so far as finances are con- 
cerned but its real hope of a successful 
future is founded in plans for popular 
priced concerts for students and music 
lovers of limited entertainment budget 
in the Community Playhouse. Five 
concerts are planned starting Nov. 7. 
Constance Alexander is managing the 
down-town concerts. 

Another innovation is the juvenile 
artists’ series planned by Wilfred 
Davis. Three of the Bay Region’s most 
gifted and accomplished young artists 
who have been selected to inaugurate 
the experiment are Marjorie Edwards, 
violinist; Baruch Altman, violinist-pro- 
tege of Beth Lackey, and James Arka 
tov, ’cellist. Veterans’ Auditorium will 
be the scene of these debut recitals. 


Wind Ensemble Revived 


\ revival of the long slumbering San 
Francisco Wind Instrument Ensemble 
took place under Pacific Musical Society 
auspices on Oct. 9, in the Fairmont 
Hotel Gold Room. C. Addimando, oboe, 
was again the director and his associates 
were H. Benkman, flute; R. Schmitt, 
clarinet ; E. Kubitschek, bassoon; Pierre 
Lambert, horn, and Isabelle Arndt Hes- 
selberg, pianist. The program consisted 
of the light and ingratiating Aus 
Litauen, Op. 23, for wind instruments 


by Laurischkus; a Gavotte and Taran- 
telle from Op. 6 for winds and piano, 
by Fuhrmeister and the impressive Bee- 
thoven Quintet Op. 16 in F Flat Major 
for piano, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and 


horn, 

Charles O’Connor, singer of Irish 
tunes, self-accompanied on the Irish 
harp, also contributed to the program 


and Rose Relda Cailleau displayed ex- 
pert vocalism in a group of songs by 
Fauré, Del’ Acqua, Reger and Johann 
Strauss. Mrs. Hesselberg was her ac- 
companist. 

Fritz Kreisler opened the Peter D. 
Conley Artist Series on Oct. 19, before 
an SRO audience in the War Memorial 
Opera House. The artist played better 
than on any of his last several visits and 
his program of Handel, Bach, Mozart, 
Korngold, Dvorak and DeFalla gave al- 
most as much pleasure to his auditors as 
did the anticipated Caprice Viennois and 
Liebesfreud with which the encore list 
closed—and for which the audience had 
waited. A_ second recital was given 
Sunday afternoon. Carl Lamson was 
the accompanist. 

An SERA orchestra is playing in the 
city schools under the direction of 
Kajetan Attl upon the request of the 
principal and music teachers in the in 
dividual schools. 

The Sinfonietta Orchestra, founded 
and directed by Giulio Minetti, an 
nounces three concerts for the coming 
season, starting on Dec. 11. 

Marjory M, FIsHer 
Ernst Toch and Adolph Weiss Appear 
on Cowell Series 

Ernst Toch, now a member of the 
faculty of the New School for Social 
Research, and Adolph Weiss, took part 
in a program of the series sponsored 
by Henry Cowell entitled Creative 
Music of Today, at the school on the 
evening of Oct. 17. Mr. Toch was heard 
in a number of his own compositions 
and Mr. Weiss in works of his own 
and of Arnold Schénberg. Both gave 
talks on the music played. 
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Denis F. McSweeney 


Denis F. McSweeney, personal man- 
ager of John McCormack, died in the 
New York Hospital on Oct. 19 after a 
short illness. He was fifty-four years old. 

Born on May 26, 1880, at Castle Island, 
County Kerry, Ireland, Mr. McSweeney 
came to the United States about thirty-five 
years ago. According to Mr. McCormack, 
their first meeting was some twenty-five 
years. The tenor was coming down the 
steps of the Manhattan Opera House about 
the time of his debut there a young Irish- 
man stepped up to him and said: “I’m 
Denis McSweeney. Not that that means 
anything to vou, but I just wanted to wel- 
come you to America and to wish you 
every success. God love you!” It was 
then the friendship began which lasted until 
Mr. McSweeney’s death. 

Besides his musical activities, Mr. Mc- 
Sweeney was one of the prominent Cath- 
olic laymen of New York. In January, 
1931, when the Equestrian Order of the 
Holy Sepulchre was established in this 
country, he was one of fourteen laymen 
who were invested with the grade of 
Knight by the late Bishop Dunn. In addi- 
tion to this, he was a third degree knight 
in the De Soto Council of the Knights of 
Columbus and a member of the Catholic 
Club, as well as standard bearer of the 
American National Council of the Eques- 
trian Order of the Holy Sepulchre. 

During the 1928 presidential campaign 
of former Governor Alfred E. Smith, Mr. 
McSweeney took a prominent part in the 
organization. He was a member of the 
Lambs Club and also a member of its 
Board of Directors. 

As Mr. McCormack’s manager, Mr. Mc- 
Sweeney visited with him practically every 
country in the world. The eminent tenor 
said: “He watched over my career with 
the pride of a father and the tender solici- 
tude of a sister and never fell down on a 
job in his life.” Mr. McSweeney was un- 
married. He is survived by two sisters, 
Mrs. Minnie O’Connor of Manchester, 
N. H., Mrs. A. Kirby of Brooklyn, and 
a brother, Hugh McSweeney of New York, 
also a sister, Mrs. Katherine Leahy and 
a brother Daniel McSweeney in Ireland. 

Funeral services with a requiem mass 
were held in St. Patrick’s Cathedral on 
the morning of Oct. 22. Interment was in 
the Gate of Heaven Cemetery. 


George F. McClelland 


George F. McClelland, president of the 
Broadcasting Stations Corporation and for- 
merly executive vice-president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, died sud- 
denly on Oct. 12 

Mr. McClelland was a native of New 
York. He was thirty-nine years old and 
had been connected with radio broadcasting 
since 1922. On his return from the World 
War in 1919, he accepted a position with 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
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Company and when that organization be- 
came interested in radio broadcasting and 
established WEAF, he was made commer- 
cial manager. 

The first network broadcast was devel- 
oped by Mr. McClelland, and his sole indi- 
vidual broadcast of the Willard-Firpo fight 
from a ringside seat, the first ever made 
outside a studio, was so successful that he 
was made manager of WEAF. In 1926, 
when RCA bought WEAF from the 
telephone company and organized the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Mr. Mc- 
Clelland was made vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of NBC. He resigned this 
position a year ago to organize his own 
system. He is survived by his wife anc 
two children. 


Mrs. Charles F. Adams 

Hackensack, N. J., Oct. 20.—Mrs. 
Charles F. Adams, president of the Hack- 
ensack Woman’s Chorus since 1921, and a 
former president of the Hackensack Cham- 
inade Club, was killed instantly in an au- 
tomobile accident last night. Her daughter, 
Dr. Flora C. Adams, was fatally injured at 
the same time and died in hospital today. 

Mrs. Adams, who was sixty-nine years 
old, was a member of the Haarlem Phil- 
harmonic Society, the Gounod Society and 
a former member of the Rubinstein Club 
all of New York. 


Saul Brant 


Saul Brant, violinist and teacher and 
formerly, for a number of years, head of 
the violin department of the conservatory 
of Music at McGill University, died in 
hospital on Oct. 3, after a long illness. Mr. 
srant was born in Savannah, Ga., in 1882, 
and studied in Europe with César Thomp- 
son, Carl Flesch and Henri Marteau. He 
is survived by his wife and two sons, one 
of whom, Henry, is a composer. 





Dr. W. W. Williamson 


Axron, Oct. 20.—Dr. W. W. William- 
son, father of John Finley Williamson, con- 
ductor of the Westminster Choir now tour- 
ing in Europe, died on Oct. 13 at his home 
in Cayahoga Falls, a suburb of Akron. 

Born in England in 1858, Dr. Williamson 
was a retired minister of the United Breth- 
ren and had been in charge of various 
churches of the sect in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. 


Adele Chalit Alberts 


Boston, Oct. 20.—Adele Chalit Alberts, 
soprano. and a member of the faculty of 
the Malkin Conservatory, died in her 
thirty-sixth year on Oct. 11. She was 
a prominent Boston singer and had ap 
peared several times as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony. 


Louis Ehrke 
Newark, N. J., Oct. 20.—Louis Ehrke, 
violinist and conductor, died on Oct. 11. 
Sorn in Berlin in 1869, he came to America 
as a child. He had conducted the Eintracht 
Musical Society and the Newark Sym- 
phony Society for twenty-six years. H. 


Ramon Blanchart 

Ramon Blanchart, Spanish baritone, died 
recently in the Republic of San Salvador. 
Mr. Blanchart was a member of the Bos- 
ton Opera Company and while with that 
organization created the role of Ramon in 
the American premiere of Laparra’s Ha- 
banera. He subsequently toured with the 
Rabinoff company and after his return to 
Spain, sang in Madrid and Barcelona 


Mme. Jutta Bell-Ranske 

SAN Francisco, Oct. 20—Mme. Jutta 
Bell-Ranske, singer, teacher and writer, 
died today, in her seventy-sixth year, after 
a brief illness. Mme. Bell-Ranske was 
the author of the libretto of John Adam 
Hugo’s one-act opera, The Temple Dancer, 
given at the Metropolitan in 1919. After 
a number of years in New York, she came 
to San Francisco in 1930. 


Joseph A. Krejci 
Detroit, Oct. 20.—Joseph A. Krejci, 
clarinetist with the first Detroit Symphony 


Verdi Requiem in 


Giacomelli, Venice 


Impressive Setting 





Flashlight Picture of the Piazza San Marco During the Evening Performance of Verdi's 
Requiem Conducted by Tullio Serafin at the Venice International Musical Festival Recently 
Empty Seats Represent Spots Where Pronounced Echoes Drove Occupants to Other Locations 


Toledo Hears Rethberg 

ToLepo, Oct. 20.—The musical season 
opened Oct. 12 with a recital by Elisa- 
beth Rethberg at the Art Museum. The 
purity of her voice was revealed in three 
numbers by Gluck, Handel and Mozart, 
and two groups of German lieder. The 
concluding work was Pace, Pace from 
Verdi’s Forza del Destino. 

The Museum Concert Series, as ar- 
ranged by Blake-More Godwin, includes 
concerts by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, 
Nov. 2; Detroit Symphony, Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch conducting, Nov. 23; Glazou- 
noff String Quartet, Igor Stravinsky, 
composer-pianist, and Samuel Dushkin, 
violinist, Jan. 23; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, Eugene Ormandy, conducting, 
Feb. 13; Albert Spalding, violinist, 
March 8, and the Cleveland Orchestra, 
Arthur Rodzinski conducting, March 29. 


' 


Orchestra under Prof. William Yunck and 
Hugo Kalsow, and last charter member 
of the Detroit Musician’s Union, organized 
in 1881, died on Oct. 16. He was eighty- 
seven years old. Born in Tabor, Czecho- 
slovakia, April 30, 1847, Mr. Krejci came 
to Detroit in 1867, playing in various bands 
and theatre orchestras. He retired about 
eighteen years ago H. W. 


Herman Schmeman 


Detroit, Oct. 20—Herman W. Schme- 
man, president of the Detroit Federation of 
Musicians and leading Detroit bandmaster, 
died Sept. 29. Born in Detroit Feb. 24, 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander to Repeat 
New York Program in Boston 
Caroline Hudson-Alexander, soprat 
who was scheduled to give her New 

York recital at Town Hall on 
evening of Oct. 26, will sing the sa 
program in her recital at Jordan Hal! 
Boston. on the evening of Nov. 1. 





Farewell Musicale Given Isidor Philipp 
at Felix Fox School 

Boston, Oct. 20—A farewell mus 
cale in honor of Isidor Philipp was 
given at the Felix Fox School of Pian 
forte, Oct. 10. M. Philipp played t! 
Sonata in C Minor by Saint-Saens 
with Jean Bedetti, ‘cellist. Emma B 
net, a pupil of M. Philipp’s, played 
group of four numbers by Schul« 
Haydn and Faure. 


1878, he began his musical career in 
when he organized a newsboys’ band 
won medals at the World’s Fair in | 
cago in 1893, with his organization 
twenty-three years he conducted the 
door band concerts on Belle Isle 
H. V 
Leroy S. Kenfield 

Boston, Oct. 5—Leroy S. Kenf 
trombone player in the Boston Symph 
since 1900, died at his home today 
sixty-seventh vear. He was born in B 
chertown, Mass. His wife and two daug 
ters survive him. 
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BALTIMORE HAILS 
CHORAL PAGEANTS 


New Works Reflect Aroused 
Communal Interest—Music 
Club Lists Series 


BaLtrmoreE, Oct. 20.—The events of 
the past week indicate that the local 
public has become choral conscious. 
Large singing groups gave enthusiastic 
support to the pageant, Soul of Mary- 
land, given at the Baltimore Stadium, 
Oct. 8 and 9; The Spreading Flame, at 
the Lyric Theatre, Oct. 12 and 13, and 
to the world premiere on Oct. 10, of the 
oratorio The Evangel of the New World 
py Van Denman Thompson, written to 
ctiebrate the 150th anniversary of the 
Methodist Church in America. 

Frederick R. Huber, Municipal Di- 
rector of Music, has asked the Board 
of Estimates to appropriate a substan- 
tial sum for a new activity of the Bal- 
timore Symphony Orchestra and to en- 
large its scope and to include the giving 
of operatic performances in concert 
form. 

The performances of Soul of Mary- 
land, a pageant of the founding of 
Maryland written by Matthew Page 
Andrews as part of the Tercentenary 
Celebration program, drew large crowds 
to the Stadium each evening. Through 
the technical knowledge of Percy Jewett 
Burrell, pageant director; Alice Kraft, 
associate director; Eugene Martinet, 
choral director; Robert Iula, band di- 
rector, and an able list of associates, the 
performance had pictorial and realistic 
interest which held the attention of the 
vast audiences. The huge chorus under 
control of Eugene Martinet added to 
the entertaining features of the pageant 
and their enthusiasm was an encourag- 
ing evidence of musical growth. 

Under the conductorship of Earl 
Evans a chorus of 400 gave marked at- 
tention to the initial presentation of the 
new oratorio from the pen of Dr. 
Thompson of DePauw University. The 
religious work, conceived especially for 
the program of the Sesqui-Centennial of 
Methodism effectively emphasizes its 
subject with musical simplicity. 

Variety of Club Programs 

The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. C. 
Albert Kuper, president, has issued its 
calendar for the current season which 
begins with a recital on Nov. 3, by 
Harrison Christian. The list includes a 
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246 Huntington Avenue Boston, Mass. 
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program of Bach works, a Bohemian 
Night, a six-piano recital, a Pan-Ameri- 
can Program, a lecture by Arnold 
Schonberg, the Vandy Cape Singing 
Satires and various miscellaneous pro- 
grams contributed by individual artists, 
choral and string ensemble. These guest 





speakers will be heard: Major-General 
Paul B. Malone, U. S. A.; Isaac Lobe 
Straus; Mrs. Arthur B. Kinsolving; 
Louis Azrael, Francis F. Beirne, local 
press representatives, and Dr. Thomas 
A. C. Rennie. 

FRANZ C. BoRNSCHEIN 





Schelling Plans Tour of Holland 


RNEST SCHELL- 

ING, now at his 
Swiss home on Lake 
Geneva, will make a 
tour of Holland at the 
end of November, ap- 
pearing as conductor, 
pianist, and music edu- 
cator for Dutch chil- 
dren. On Nov. 20, he 
will play the Paderew- 
ski Variations and 
Fugue for the first 
time over the air from 
Amsterdam. The fol- 
lowing day he will play 
two concertos and con- 
duct his Victory Ball at 
an orchestral concert in 
Utrecht. 

A performance of the 
Strauss Burleske in a 
Strauss Festival Con- 
cert with the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra un- 
der Willem Mengelberg 
is planned for Nov. 22, 
and will be repeated two 
days later in the Hague. 
On Nov. 25 Mr. Schell- 
ing will appear in a 
popular concert in Am- 
sterdam, and on the 
27th and 28th he will 
give concerts for young 
people in Utrecht and 
Rotterdam similar to 
those in New York but 
with the lecture in German instead of 
English. The Dutch tour will end in 
Rotterdam on Dec. 1, when Mr. Schel- 
ling will be soloist in an orchestral con- 
cert featuring his Impressions from an 
Artist’s Life. 





Isidor Philipp Guest of Honor at 
Opening Bohemians Meeting 


The Bohemians opened its season on 
Monday evening, Oct. 15, at the Har- 
vard Club with its usual monthly meet- 
ing, presided over by Rubin Goldmark, 
president, who paid a tribute to the 
guest of honor, Isidor Philipp, the cele- 
brated French pianist. Following this, 
Mr. Philipp was heard in Saint-Saéns’s 
Piano Quartet, Op. 41, in B Flat and 
the Sonata in C Minor for piano and 
*cello. In the former work he was as- 
sisted by Josef Stopak, violinist; Leon 
Fleitman, violist, and Oswaldo Mazzuc- 
chi, ’cellist, in the latter by Mr. Mazzuc- 
chi. The members of the club and their 
guests gave the veteran pianist the 
heartiest kind of a welcome and ova- 
tions after his playing, which he shared 
with his collaborators. 





Sylvan Levin Appointed Assistant 
Conductor of Opera Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—Sylvan 
Levin has recently been appointed as 
sistant conductor of the Philadelphia 
Opera orchestra. The York, Pa., Sym- 
phony, which Mr. Levin conducts, opens 


its season on Nov. 13 and the soloists 








SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Appointment by Letter 


Teacher of Singing 








Ernest Schelling (Right) and Emile Blanchet, Swiss Composer 
and Mountain Climber, on an Ascent into the Alps 


are to be Edwina Eustis, contralto; 
Stephen Deak, ‘cellist; Frances Nash, 
pianist and Guila Bustabo, violinist. 
Two-thirds of the season tickets have at 
this early date found subscribers, prom- 


ising a financially successful series. 





Music Fraternity Gives Musicale 

Cuicaco, Oct. 20—Omega Chapter 
of Sigma Alpha Iota, national music 
fraternity, presented Irma Rose Wilson, 
mezzo-soprano, and Roberta Hayes, 
pianist, in their first musicale of the 
year on Oct. 14, at the fraternity rooms. 
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FERA AIDS TULSA’S 
SYMPHONIC SERIES 


$4,000 Government Fund Pro- 
cured by Tipton Appeal— 
Recitalists Active 


Tutsa, OKta., Oct. 20.—Tulsa was 
fortunate in having a summer season of 
eight symphony concerts of unusually 
fine merit. These were held at the 
Skelly stadium under the direction of 
Carlo Edwards and drew a splendid fol- 
lowing of music enthusiasts. Two of 
the concerts were broadcast over the 
NBC network. Excellent soloists were 
presented each time. 

It was hoped that a winter series in 
Convention Hall would follow this good 
example, but the subscription list did 
not materialize and the concerts them- 
selves were not self supporting. Mrs. 
Vena Tipton, president of the orchestra 
association, appealed for government 
aid and has been successful in getting 
it. The F E R A has allotted $4,000.00 
for a series of eight concerts, the first 
one to be held Oct. 18, in Convention 
Hall, again under the leadership of 
Carlo Edwards. These will be given 
every two weeks and will be free to the 
public. Pending these concerts, which 
come closely to,ether, the Carson Con- 
cert Course will not begin its series 
until after Jan. 1. 

Tosca Berger, eminent violinist and 
teacher, will present her usual series of 
three recitals at the All Souls Unitarian 
Church. Miss Berger follows her usual 
custom of playing new and rare compo- 
sitions in the violin world. The asso- 
ciated music teachers are presenting a 
two piano concert with Robert E. 
Schmitz and Alfred Mirovitch early in 
December and during the same month 
Harry F vans will lead his group of men 
in a concert at Convention Hall. This 
group, known as the Tulsans, is in its 
fifth year of scccessful work. 

Rorert Borce CARSON 





Lilian Knowles to Appear with 
Rochester Philharmonic 


Lilian Knowles, contralto, has been 
engaged to appear with the Rochester 
Philharmonic this season in Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony and with the Hartford 
Oratorio Society ‘a Elgar’s Dream of 
Gerontius. Now residing in New York, 
Miss Knowles is formerly of Chicago. 
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A Corner of One of the Eight Halls of Litomysl Castle Containing the Smetana Exhibit 
Which Was Organized Largely Through the Efforts of Dr. Zdenek Nejedly 


By Dr. PAUL STEFAN 


\ 7 IENNA, Oct. 12.—In the provin- 
cial town of Litomysl (Leitom- 
ischl ), Czechoslovakia, the birth 

place of Bedrich Smetana, a memorial 
exhibition was opened a short time ago 
which has aroused a great deal of in- 


terest throughout Bohemia, Czecho- 
slovakia and wherever there are ad- 
mirers of the great composer. Many 


schools have visited the exhibition in 
full force. Its organization is due large- 
ly to the efforts of Dr. Zdenek Nejedly 
(also born in Litomysl) professor of 
music science at the Czech university in 
Prague, who has started to write an ex- 
tensive biography of Smetana. At pres- 
ent four volumes have been written and 
from four to six are to follow. Dr. 
Nejedly, Alois Haba, the Czech com- 
poser, and several notables of Czech 
music happened to be present in 
Litomysl when your correspondent 
visited the town, which is situated a 
short way off the railroad between 
Prague and Briinn. Litomysl has 7,000 
inhabitants and contains some very re- 
markable buildings of historical impor- 
tance—aside from the castle which now 
belongs to the Prince of Thurn and 
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Taxis in Regensburg (Bavaria), sever- 
al beautiful churches, very modern 
buildings and especially many schools. 
The town has a very characteristic, al- 
most over-large market place which is 
framed by old houses and _ shaded 
arcades so that the whole makes almost 
an Italian picture. It is the seat of 
very old culture and Smetana must have 
received many strong artistic impres- 
sions during his childhood. 

As is the case with so many 
Sohemian villages, the castle is on a 
small hill outside the village. It is a 
large and beautiful renaissance build- 
ing, not inhabited today except by the 
employes of the prince who maintain 
the place in good repair. It boasts a 
picture gallery which belongs to the 
town, and nearby there is a municipal 
museum which is rich in treasures of 
all kinds. Opposite the castle is the 
brewery belonging to the prince where 
Smetana was born in 1824 as the son 
of the brewer. 

The exhibition is arranged in the 
castle and fills eight huge halls. Guided 
by hundreds of exhibits and objects one 
may follow the career of Smetana from 
his earliest years. There are oil paint- 
ings of his parents who lived in very 
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Litomysl Castle Houses Mementos 


of Composer’s 


comfortable circumstances despite the 
size of the family—they had a dozen 
children. The father, who never tar- 
ried long in one place, was not at all in 
sympathy with the musical leanings of 
his son whom he wanted to put through 
school and college so that he might have 
a practical background. One sees from 





Bedrich Smetana, Czech Nationalist Com- 
poser, to Whom Death Brought Belated Fame 


these exhibits how little Bedrich con- 
stantly changed his abode because he 
could not succeed anywhere, always 
wanted to play the piano and compose— 
at first, dances for little girls with whom 
he had fallen in love, later on, more 
serious things. At Prague, he started 
a music school and gave piano instruc- 
tions among aristocratic families. But 
since he made no further progress in the 
restricted atmosphere of that town (the 
one great event was a meeting with 
Liszt), he allowed himself to be per- 
suaded to seek his fortune in far-off 
lands—in the Swedish harbor city, 
G6teborg. It was here that Smetana, 











Opera and Concerts In Vienna 








VieNnNA, Oct. 10.—In spite of the gen- 
eral economic situation, the Viennese 
public now has two opera institutions 
to support, the Volksoper as well as the 


Staatsoper. The former is under the 
direction of the Viennese Karl von 
Lustig-Prean and of the Rumanian 


singer, Jean Ernest. In the space of a 
few months, the house which had been 
dark for some time (it belongs to the 
Volksopern-verein) has been renovated. 
an ensemble engaged, and the house 
staff and the ‘orchestra of former years 
were won back almost to a man. 

New Bittner Work at Staatsoper 

The Staatsoper scored right at the 
beginning of the season a large success 
with a guest performance in Venice of 
Cosi fan Tutte and Frau ohne Schat- 
ten. At present it is preparing a ballet 
for which Franz Salmhofer has written 
the music and which is presumed to be 
an apotheosis of the old Viennese dan- 


ces. The rest of the repertoire promises 
the world premiere of Julius Bittner’s 
new opera, Das Veilchen, and a re- 
studied Tannhauser. It must be admit- 
ted here that Director Clemens Krauss 
is at present not on as good terms as 
he used to be with his superior officers. 
It is doubtful whether his contract, 
which ends in February, will be re- 
newed. 


The number of concerts announced 
increases sharply and the quality seems 
to rise. Almost all orchestra and choral 
societies have already announced their 
plans which, to be sure, move along the 
usual paths. Quite a contrast to the pri- 
vate enterprises which are exceedingly 
courageous and anticipate the new 
season with greatest optimism. The 
older societies such as the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde and Konzerthans. 
which bear the much heavier burden of 
owning their own buildings, are more 


and more inclined to rely on the at- 
tractions of the tried old masterworks, 
principally the classics and the sym- 
phonies up to Bruckner. Of the great 
choral works, the St. Matthew Passion, 
under Furtwangler and the Messiah un- 
der Bruno Walter are announced. That 
is not a very great celebration of the 
jubilee of Bach and Handel in 1935. 

In the repertoire announced thus far, 
there is a dearth of works by Honegger, 
Stravinsky, Schonberg (who just cele- 
brated his sixtieth birthday and who. 
after all, comes from Vienna) Hinde- 
mith, Elgar and Delius, who should all 
be remembered, while other modern 
composers of importance are left out 
altogether. 


Esterhazy Orchestra Formed 


A new organization, the Weiner Kon- 
zertorchester, under the protectorate of 
Count Franz Esterhazy, himself a com 
poser and a descendant of those Ester 
hazys in whose service Haydn worked, 
prontises a wholly modern program 
with almost all the composers just an- 
nounced who otherwise would not be 


Melancholy Career 


who meanwhile had married, found 
many enthusiastic friends who remained 
devoted to him throughout his life and 
who did not hesitate to make sacrifices 
when Smetana’s later years were filled 
with misery. 

Past the relics of the Goteborg period, 
we come now to the mementos of the 
decisive battle in Prague. Smetana 
composes his national operas—among 
them The Bartered Bride—he becomes 
a conductor, directs concerts, tries a 
job as music critic, takes a decisive part 
in the great intellectual development of 
his nation, but is not appreciated by his 
own people and suffers keenly fron 
intrigues and enemies. His delicate 
health is not equal to the excitement of 
creative work and of life. Sore trials 
beset him. At fifty he becomes deaf and 
must renounce his activities as con 
ductor, but he continues to compose 
Shortly before his sixtieth year his mind 
gives way and he is taken to an insan 
asylum where he dies a few months 


later. Only after his death did he be 
come a great man, the hero of hi 
people. 


Mute Evidence Is Touching 


he various stations along the pat! 
are arranged with inimitable clarity. A! 
that is told here may also be seen in 
pictures, but there is nothing whicl 
leaves so indelible an impression as his 
last manuscript, a crazy jumble of Ger 
man and Czecho words, half, letter, half 
diary, and right next to it the official 
report of Smetana’s last hours by the 
insane asylum authorities. Mountains 
of newspaper clippings proclaim his 
posthumous fame, and a world maj 
shows all places where Smetana’s works 
have been performed. 

There lies a tremendous tragedy in 
the fate of this man who was at once a 
forerunner and a fulfiller. One may 
easily understand how the gripping 
romance of a great artist’s life has found 
an audience. Hence the exhibit which 
was to close in the middle of September 
has had to be prolonged because of the 
great number still seeking admission 
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heard in Vienna. But it must not be as- 
sumed that the programs announced so 
far represent the whole music fare, and 
we may hope that the season will bring 
some surprises. In addition to the fore- 
going, the Austrian Composers’ Society 
the International Society for Modern 
Music, and other groups have always 
seen to it that new works be made 
known, even if only those in the cham- 
ber music realm. 

For recitals, there is hardly a famous 
name among singers, violinists or pian- 
ists which is missing on the announced 
lists of private concert agencies. Even 
so-called “Star Subscription Lists” at 
being circulated, and, furthermore, Sid 
ney Beer, a young English conductor 
living in Salzburg, has organized 4 
cycle for which he has engaged Giesek 
ing, Casals, Rachmaninoff and oth« 

In the matter of careful promotiot 
concerts, concerning which Mus 
\MERICA has given such valuable 
vice, there is still much to be don 
Vienna. But it is gratifying that 
many good things are in prospect. 

Dr. Paut STEFAN 





